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REMINGTON 


A recent canvas of 34 of the principal 
office buildings in New York City showed 
3426 writing-machines in actual opera- 
tion therein, of which were 


Remingtons 2698 
All other makes 728 
SIMILAR CONDITIONS EXIST ELSEWHERE 


They are overwhelming proofs of the 
general superiority and excellence of the 


Remington Standard Typewriter 


of which the 
NUMBER MODEL 
is the latest. 


G. G. WICKSON & GO. 
3 & 5 Front St., San Francisco, Cal. 


111 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
249 STARK STREET, PORTLAND, OR. 


One of the greatest factors in producing a clear, clean | 
skin and therefore a perfect complexion, is the use of 


>> 


Agreeable 


preventives taken in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver and 
BKowels is the strongest safeguard against Headaches, 
Racking Colds or Fevers. Syrup of Figs is 


Mild and Sure, 


pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub 
stances. Phy gs recommend it. Mullions have found 
it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses its effect 
will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 


Manufactured by 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP COMPANY 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


FOR 


Fine Shoes 
TRY 


Kasts 


738-740 Market Street. 


AND ACCESSORIES. 


Perfect Apparatus for Visual Teaching 
Scientific Projections and Private 
Use. Various forms of light 
interchangeable. 


SELF-CENTERING ARC 


ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS 
for Theatres, Photo-Engravers, etc. 
SUPERB EFFECTS. 


115-117 Nassau St. 
J.B. COLT & Ave, 
SENO FOR CATALOGUE. 
AGENCIES: 
189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ml. 
131 Post St., San Francisco, Cal: 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
33-39 So. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
415 N. Broad way, 8t. Louis, Mo. 
126 Erie Co. Bk. Bldg. Bufialo, N.Y, 
39 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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From a painting for the OVERLAND by C. D, Robinson. 


MOUNT HOOD. 
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AS TALKED IN THE 
SANCTUM. 


| 
6¢°T°ALKING shop again!’’ 
and the Parson politely < 


screened a yawn as the Man- 
ager of the Subscription Department interrupted himself 
4 to look up a batch of letters received from the several dis- 
| trict schools of the State in rejoinder to repeated, possibly 

( a little too imperative, invitations to place the OVERLAND 

j in their school libraries. 

The Manager paused, with his hand on the door :—‘‘As | 
am neither ‘a theological theologue or pedagogical pedagogue,’ | fail to see how | am 
in any way responsible for the literary pabulum of this hin-kinned circle.’’ 

Following the lead of the Suisun Vidette, a number aqour highly prized ex- 
changes had felt called upon to chide us editorially for —~alking shop.’’ The 
Milpitas Populist remarked sarcastically that we no doybt ‘‘ talked to conceal our 
minds.”’ | 

The Parson. ‘‘It is an easy charge to make and one that admits of little argu- 
ment, but it occurs to me that the good people who are most apt to bring it are not 
as a general thing singularly eminent for the luminosity or cleverness of their own 
conversations.”’ 

The Contributor. ‘‘ As we are talking behind society’s back, let that remark 
pass as an axiom.”’’ 

The Parson. ‘‘So many things suggest themselves to me in this line, that | 
think that instead of taking the Manager to task I will ally myself with him. A man 
of affairs spends two thirds of his life in his shop. Possibly one night in a week he 
accompanies his wife to the house of a friend. It is his duty to make himself agree- 
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able,— to have on his society air. If he does not,— ‘*‘ How stupid you were tonight, 
dear,— you never opened your lips. That horrid Mrs. So and So was there and | 


was so anxious to show you off !’’ 
‘“Mrs So and So is a famous talker, she does not talk shop. There is no shop 


on earth that would hold her. She talks about everything. Nothing goes into her 


brains that does not come instantly out of her mouth. She interrupts herself, but 
she never allows anyone else to interrupt her. She has a strong mannish voice, 
rather pleasant, her grammar is good, but her ideas scatter like the seven plagues 
of Egypt. Her laugh is loud but infectious. Her stories are bright, yet the best 
part of them is her own laugh of appreciation. She does all the talking for a dinner 
party of sixteen and does it gladly. It is only whén the men are left to smoke their 
cigars that they are permitted to settle back and enjoy themselves in talking shop. 
And yet it is not shop any more than out Sanctum chats are shop. Last evening we 
smoked two cigars, for which | received a well merited lecture on our way home, 
while the Banker was apologizing for Mr. Carlisle’s so-called popular bond issue. 

‘* The Parsoness said, ‘What in the world were you talking about, dear, that 
made you forget the ladies?— something you are ashamed of, | know.’ 

‘* «We were discussing bonds, my dear,’ | answered humbly. 

‘*« Bonds,— shop,’ she snapped with more warmth that I felt that the subject 
justified. 

** «And what were the ladies talking about?’ | ventured. 

‘¢ «Mrs. Nob Hill was discussing a perfectly lovely trousseau that she had made 
in Paris for Mabel’s marriage to Count O, what is his awful name?’’ 

Lovelace,’ | suggested. 

‘«*No, no, you know Count, Count Hardupsy. It was just magnificent. | 
never realized how the time flew until I looked at the clock.’ 

‘‘And then the dear soul forgot all about her grievance and talked the most 
delightful dressmaker’s shop all the way home. She even neglected to remark that 
she hoped the time would come whenshe could have a carriage to go out to full dress 
affairs in. We all talk shop, even our critics,— and they, worst of all. I listened to 
the Parsoness in conversation with one of them. 

‘‘ The Parsoness. . ‘Good evening, Mr. Never-Talk-Shop. I am glad to see you 
here. It has been some months since we met.’ 

‘«Mr. Never-Tall-Shop. . ‘Yes. You see | have so little time to myself. | 
rush down to the office every morning at 8 o’clock. 1 snatch just time to go up to 
the Pacific-Union for lunch and then never get home until 7. It is awful to work so 
hard; but then, |! tell Mrs. N. T. S. that some day | will drop the office and take 
a little trip to Paris. You know, I commenced in life before | was five, blowing the 


' bellows in my father’s blacksmith shop, etc., etc.’ 


‘*When Mrs. P. said good night to him he remarked to me, ‘ Mrs. P. and | had 
such a good chat while you and Mrs. N. T. S. were over there talking shop. 
Parsons, you know, are great for talking shop.’ And then he laughed until his 
plate become loose. 

‘‘Cxsar’s Commentaries are an example of shop talked to some purpose. | 
am sorry that Alexander, Hannibal, and Shakespeare, and the Witch of Endor, did 
not talk more shop. The world would have been wiser and many of the dark cor- 
ners in history would have been lighted up.’’ 


| 
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The Reviewer. ‘‘ Our creditors have an embarrassing manner of talking shop. ’ 

The Artist. ‘‘Vive le Magasin. Call in the Subscription Manager.”’ 

The Subscription Manager. ‘‘ Not if the Artist is going to take such a mean 
advantage of our Sister Republic.’’ 

The Artist. ‘‘l never originated a pun knowingly in my life. A pun always 
surprises me, whether I am parent of it or the Reader, but never amuses.’’ 

The Reader. ‘‘ My puns can goa step farther in descent, for each of them is 


a-parent.’’ 


HERE are 3,200 schools in the State of California. The State is generous with 
its money, and allows each district to have a library. The OVERLAND has 
asked the fifty-seven counties to endorse it as worthy a place in these libraries. 
All but three have complied. Following up this endorsement it has mailed return 
postal cards to the several District School Clerks, requesting them to subscribe. 
The Subscription Manager sent out eight sets of these cards, and then not securing 
all the schools, he determined that he would at least get a reply from the unrespon- 
sive ones,— he decided on a bold stroke and composed a card as follows :— 


DEAR FRIEND: 

This is the ninth time we have written you. We are going to write nine times more if neces- 
sary. We are all Californians and working for the best interests of the State. We have been on 
the Coast twenty-seven years. How long have you? It is not asking much of vour rich district to 
take the only magazine on the Coast. Will you subscribe? If not, will youwrite us? If not, why 
not shake hands? 


It brought either a subscription or a reply from nearly every district. For the 
benefit of the Sanctum he had preserved a choice array of these answers. 


Selections done into English by the Subscription Manager: 


We do not want the OVERLAND. We have been in the State long enough to know our bus- 
iness. 

When | become so bereft of common sense that | cannot attend to my own business, you will 
be the tirst man I will call on. Send ninety cards if you like. Been on the Coast long enough to be 
vour grandfather. Shake. 

This is nine times | have told you, No. 

We are renting an organ and thinking of buying it. I have been here nine years and used to 
get four and five cents for raisins, but now get but one and a half per pound. How long do you 
think I can stand it? 

Your persistency is as sweet as a day in June. 

You will have to write ten times to raise our funds. 

Have been in California four and a half years, from Michigan, near St. Joseph. 

Nine times is enough. Ne more. You are on the Coast twenty-seven years. Born here 
of course — Native Sons. | am twenty-two vears on the Coast, a Californian by choice, not by 
chance. When you talk of our “‘ rich district,’ you are not informed correctly. We have as a library 
and apparatus one map and a dictionary. 

Have been on the Coast long enough to become acclimated —twenty vears. Too many good 
things are superfluous. 

Don’t trouble yourselves any more on my account. No more at present. 

Your favors remind me of the old song entitled ‘* Ninety and Nine.”’ Shake. 

You have written nine times, and as you are an old Californian we cannot doubt you, for we 
are one of them, having landed in Sacramento County on Christmas day, 1853, on the hurricane 
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deck of an ox cart, and in consequence can go you a few better on the “‘old”’ part. We are still 
young and truthful, having rubbed all that other part off against nuggets that we have not been for- 
tunate enough to get our honest ciutches onto. Shake. 


Always write on postals with paid reply to insure prompt attention. 


No, we will not be offended if you continue to write until you secure our subscription. If you 
start on the job | advise you to provide yourself with paper by the ream, pens by the gross, and ink 
by the barrel. 


The longest of the replies, but one of several received from the same trustee, 
is so good that I venture to print it, untranslated. 


Yours, in which you still urge the trustees of this school district to subscribe for the OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY, and also express a desire to further continue the correspondence on the subject, is 
received, In reply | have to say | am heartily in sympathy, and am eagerly anxious to continue a 
correspondence that cannot fail to be interesting and instructive. | have got a new style of pen, 
wholy glass; its point is fairly tingling with eagerness to jot down the ideas that are throbbing in 
my brain on that subject. 

You are evidently laboring under a misapprehension of the condition of affairs in this school 
when you refer to us as sfruggling along without the OVERLAND in our school library. 

My Dear Sirs, let me inform you that we are not struggling along: we are gliding along on 
the smooth and placid surface of a prosperity that may be described as follows: the trustees are 
doing their duty to the best of their ability, guided by a fair amount of intelligence. Our teachers, 
two young ladies, are efficient in industry and ability; in fact they are gems, phycialy, sociaiv, in- 
tellectualy and professionaly. Our pupils are bright, healthy and studious. The patrons of the 
school are happy and contented, believing the education of their offspring is being attended to hon- 
estly, inteligently and well. This is the condition of affairs in this school. 

Now hold down vour ear; | want to whisper to you the main reason why we do not take the 
OVERLAND. There are so many attractive features about it that we are sure the pupils would be 
so fascinated with it that they would neglect their studies. Those attractive features would also 
tend to distract the teachers’ attention from their duties. 

All the trustees would like to take your magazine but we have only time from our farm 
duties (we are all farmers), to read the news in one of the great San Francisco dailies and our bible. 
lf we could take the time to read the OVERLAND we are realy financialy unable to subscribe for it. 
This financial embaresment, we hope is only temporary. It was brought about, partly by the foolish 
tinkering with the government finances by Representatives McKinley and Wilson, and partly by 
the criminal demonitization of silver by Senator Sherman over twelve years ago, and the balance, if 
anything more were needed, by the silly misapprehension of the people as to the correctness of 
President Cleaveland’s action in the matter of the Bond Sales. It has also been thought that the 
**Gold bugs ”’ of Wall St., N. Y., had something to do with the financial pressure, but | think that 
is a mistake. The gold bugs of New York are, many of them members of church and all of them 
good men and would not do a mean thing like that. 

Still wishing the OVERLAND bountiful success and hoping for further correspondence, | 
am,— 

P.S. Is the OVERLAND in need of an Editor-in-Chief or a managing editor? If so 1 think 
1 know a man who could well fill the bill. He might lack a little in cheek and gaul at first but he 
is quick to catch on and could quickly acquire a sufficiency of both if installed in the position. 


The Reviewer. ‘‘ Cheek, 7. The side of the face below the eye on either side. 
Gaul, 7. France ;—anciently so-called.’’ 

The Editor refused to join in the laugh and seemed relieved when the young 
man with the spectacles opened the door. 


The Office Boy. Proof.’’ 
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POTRERO SECO,—‘‘ HANGING LINES OF JERKED BFEF LIKE SCARLET STOCKINGS,” 


THE LAST OF THE VAQUEROS. 


AMONG THE WILD CATTLE OF THE SAN RAFAELS. 


ATTLE raising in 
Southern California 


under the Spanish- 
American regime has 
been not inaptly term- 
ed unindustrious 
industry.’’ Possibly 
it was the quality that 
called forth this defi- 

nition which, upon the 
advent of the Anglo-Saxon, hastened that 
change of ownership now universal. 
Broadly speaking, while in the mission 
days the Spanish owned large tracts of 
land and vast herds of cattle, they now 
possess little stock and less land. Yet 
large cattle ranges are not quite a thing 
of the past in Southern California. In 
the northern portion of Santa Barbara 
County, for instance, good-sized bands 
of cattle feed over ranges comprising 

249 


many thousands of acres, owned by a 
single individual, but that owner is asa 
rule any nationality but Spanish. So, 
too, the idea that the vaquero has be- 
come extinct is not quite correct; for on 
these large ranches, Spanish riders are 
almost exclusively employed. 

The Spanish American, however, who 
at the present time owns stock, finds 
pasture for his herd, and lives after the 
fashion of his forefathers, has indeed be- 
come so rare as to be threatened with 
the fate of the Dodo. 

To any one acquainted with the coun- 
try south of Monterey, it would seem 
that all the government land in Santa 
Barbara, Ventura, and the neighboring 
counties, had been taken up; for high 
on the most unapproachable slopes of the 
Coast Range, green patches can be dis- 
cerned, evidences of human habitation. 
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There is, however, a rough, wild, in- 
accessible section, lying in Santa Barbara 
County south of the Santa Ynez Valley, 
and stretching through Ventura to the 
upper reaches of the Sespe River. It 
extended in an easterly direction, until 
a year or two ago, to the upper division 
of the great Cuyama Valley. Portions 
of this district have been surveyed, but 
the maior part was merely triangled from 


dinary hardship. The Spanish who pre- 
fer the hard life in these wilds to eking 
a parasitic existence out of each of their 
relatives in turn, are a striking contrast 
to their kindred in the towns. 

Although on most maps of the Union 
the Coast Range is represented as a 
single line of mountains, it may be as 
well to explain that in Santa Barbara 
County there exist three great ranges 


MARLLER’S CABIN AND GREAT BARN, 


peak to peak, and the survey thrown 
out by the government. In this section 
there lingers a remnant of the early 
stock-raising days. 

In these favored counties a district 
must indeed be exceptionally rough and 
difficult of access, to remain unsettled. 
From the nature of the country, stock- 
raising takes on new features, and its 
conduct is attended with more than or- 


with their attendant foothills, and in 
Ventura four, of which that nearest the 
coast is the lowest. This latter range is 
known as the Santa Ynez, its neighbor, 
reaching a greater height by some three 
thousand feet, the San Rafael, and the 
third range, the principal of the three, 
the Sierra Madre del Sur, a spur of the 
great range of Mexico. To these in 
Ventura County is added the San Am- 
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edia, including Fraser Mountain, which 
branches off at right angles into Kern 
County, and where of late years gold in 
small but paying quantities has been 
found. 

Cattle are now running in the rough 
valleys and caions formed by the three 
ranges, but time was, and not very long 
ago, When the country lying between 
the second and third range was unknown 
and impenetrable even to hunters, on 
account of the precipitous nature of some 
of the intervening country, and the dense 
vrowth of brush over the whole. In 
1864 occurred ‘‘ the Great Fire,’’ sweep- 
ing through the length and breadth of 
the two counties, leaping from canon to 
canon and range to range, and in places 
where the undergrowth around the roots 
of the brush was particularly rank, 
effectually clearing large tracts. Each 
clear spot has now its Spanish name, 
with the affix ‘‘Loma’’ or ‘* Potrero,’’ 
according to whether the clearing is on a 
Ssidehill, or at the bottom of a cajon. 
Mountain fires of greater or less magni- 
tude there have been every year since, 
and probably will be until the country is 
freed of brush or stock ; but I have it on 
the word of the man who was the cause 
of the ‘‘ Great Fire’’ in ’64, that these 
latter-day conflagrations are mere bon- 
fires by comparison. 

It is well-nigh impossible to write of 
the San Rafael and Cuyama (Sierra 
Madre del Sur) mountains, without al- 
luding to ‘fold man Marller,’’ the first 
man, American or Spanish, to cut a trail 
und penetrate the valleys. and cafions 
lying between these ranges; who in 
firing the brush to facilitate his work, 
Started the disastrous fire uf 1864. He 
belongs, however, to an entirely distinct 
type, namely, back-woodsman, from that 
with which this paper is engaged. To 
give an adequate description, moreover, 
of this strange by-product of our civiliz- 


ation, and his mode of life, would require 
a separate article. It will, therefore, 
suffice to record that at the patriarchal 
age of eighty-eight he succeeded in selling 
the range he had held, single-handed, for 
thirty years against all comers, and 
three years ago packed his mule, changed 
his name, and started for the Sierra 
Nevada. 

The mountain regions lying in Ventura 
County have always been better known; 
the valleys and potreros are wide and 
less brushy than the country on the di- 
viding line between Santa Barbara and 
Kern counties. 

In the Century Vol. xxxiil., there is a 
charmingly naive account by Mr. J.R.G. 
Hazard of a trip to the top of Ventura 
Pine Mountain in the year 1886. Mr. 
Hazard mentions shepherds pasturing 
their flocks at the foot of the mountain. 
The land on which these sheep were 
feeding forms part of the great Ortega 
Ranch, owned by Ramon Ortega, a Cal- 
ifornian of the old type, who can and 
will not speak the language of the usurp- 
ing Gringoes nor lose the qualities of 
hospitality and rugged honesty his race 
once possessed. 

It is noteworthy that the Spanish va- 
queros employed by the owners of stock 
ranches on the coast, are with very few 
exceptions, old men. The younger gen- 
eration has now no opportunity or desire 
to become proficient in the artof handling 
stock and the riata. To avoid admitting 
that any man, even of their own race, 
is **un buen’ vaguero,’’? amounts to a 
creed with these old men. Yet | have 
heard many a vaquero | have had occa- 
sion to employ, confess when speaking of 
Ramon Ortega, ‘‘Hay pocos como el,’’— 
(there are few like him.) 

If singleness of purpose and aim con- 
duce to efficiency in a given direction, 
Sefior Ramon’s dexterity is in a measure 
explained, for with all respect to an es- 
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timable character, he, like most of his 
profession, is as helpless as a child in all 
affairs that do not pertain to horses or 
cattle. The simplest backwoods carpen- 
tering, or anything beyond the most 
elementary cooking, is quite out of the 
scope of his capabilities. 

It is not given to everyone to become 
expert at handling wild cattle, and with 
the rope, even on the prairies, where the 
work is comparatively plain sailing. It 
certainly sequires a temperament out of 
the common to be able to work stock in 
the San Rafaels. Driven cattle will take 
to scrub oak and chaparral, growing eight 
and ten feet high, to hide; and into the 
brush, however dense, horse and rider 
must be trained to plunge. Few horses 
overcome their fear of the prickly growth, 
fewer men, and both emerge from the 
encounter torn and bleeding. The use, 
therefore, of the raw-hide apron, (armos, ) 
worn by the vaqueros in the mountains, 
will be self-evident. They take the 
place of chaparejos, over which they 
possess several advantages, not the least 
being their greater coolness, and the 
facility with which they are donned and 
dotted. Tanned buck or sheepskin, cap- 
able of turning mesquite, grease-wood, 
or sage, would not prevent scrub oak 
trom wrenching a rider’s knee-cap well- 
nigh out of its socket, or the burned stubs 
penetrating the leather and the horse- 
man’s flesh. 

The youthfulness of the Coast Range 
and its typically volcanic origin, doubt- 
less explain the occurrence of localities 
Which are literally” inextricable mazes 
ef narrow catons, leading into and out 

cich other; many beginning with a 
water-fall, and ending in nmiuch 


same fashion. When it ts borne in 

that im these recent formation: 
upon the mam 


“OLD MAN MARLLER.” 


sub-cafions ramifying ‘‘ ad infinitum ”’ 
from both sides, each an exact counter- 
part of the other, the statement that 
there is a great deal of country among 
the San Rafael and Sierra Madre del Sur 
mountains untrodden by man or horse, 
will be given ready credence. 

Thus it happens that there are wild 
cattle running among these labyrinths, 
which have never seen a human being, 
and probably never will. Scarcity of 
water and feed drives stock into un- 
wonted places, and a percentage never 
tinds its way back. The exploration of 
these cafons is therefore attended with 
constant surprises, mostly unpleasant, as 
a steer eight or nine years old, unaccus- 
tomed to the sight of man, is as undesir- 
able a companion ina narrow gulch, as 
A yrizzly. 

The rounding up of cattle of this des- 
traught with real danger; tts 
extreme diffi ms suffi tently offs wees 
Mam and fees sens afe, if 
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There is, however, a rough, wild, in- 
accessible section, lying in Santa Barbara 
County south of the Santa Ynez Valley, 
and stretching through Ventura to the 
upper reaches of the Sespe River. It 
extended in an easterly direction, until 
a year or two ago, to the upper division 
of the great Cuyama Valley. Portions 
of this district have been surveyed, but 
the maior part was merely triangled from 
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dinary hardship. The Spanish who pre- 
fer the hard life in these wilds to eking 
a parasitic existence out of each of their 
relatives in turn, are a striking contrast 
to their kindred in the towns. 

Although on most maps of the Union 
the Coast Range is represented as a 
single line of mountains, it may be as 
well to explain that in Santa Barbara 
County there exist three great ranges 


MARLLER’S CABIN AND GREAT BARN, 


peak to peak, and the survey thrown 
out by the government. In this section 
there lingers a remnant of the early 
stock-raising days. 

In these favored counties a district 
must indeed be exceptionally rough and 
difficult of access, to remain unsettled. 
From the nature of the country, stock- 
raising takes on new features, and its 
conduct is attended with more than or- 


with their attendant foothills, and in 
Ventura four, of which that nearest the 
coast is the lowest. This latter range is 
known as the Santa Ynez, its neighbor, 
reaching a greater height by some three 
thousand feet, the San Rafael, and the 
third range, the principal of the three, 
the Sierra Madre del Sur, a spur of the 
great range of Mexico. To these in 
Ventura County is added the San Am- 
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edia, including Fraser Mountain, which 
branches off at right angles into Kern 
County, and where of late years gold in 
small but paying quantities has been 
found. 

Cattle are now running in the rough 
valleys and cafons formed by the three 
ranges, but time was, and not very long 
ago, when the country lying between 
the second and third range was unknown 
and impenetrable even to hunters, on 
account of the precipitous nature of some 
of the intervening country, and the dense 
vrowth of brush over the whole.: In 
1864 occurred ‘‘ the Great Fire,’’ sweep- 
ing through the length and breadth of 
the two counties, leaping from canon to 
canon and range to range, and in places 
where the undergrowth around the roots 
of the brush was particularly rank, 
effectually clearing large tracts. Each 
clear spot has now its Spanish name, 
with the affix ‘‘Loma’”’ or ‘* Potrero,’’ 
according to whether the clearing is on a 
sidehill, or at the bottom of a cajon. 
Mountain fires of greater or less magni- 
tude there have been every year since, 
and probably will be until the country is 
freed of brush or stock ; but I have it on 
the word of the man who was the cause 
of the ‘‘ Great Fire’’ in ’64, that these 
latter-day conflagrations are mere bon- 
fires by comparison. 

It is well-nigh impossible to write of 
the San Rafael and Cuyama (Sierra 
Madre del Sur) mountains, without al- 
luding to ‘fold man Marller,’’ the first 
man, American or Spanish, to cut a trail 
und penetrate the valleys and cafions 
lying between these ranges; who in 
firing the brush to facilitate his work, 
Started the disastrous fire vf 1864. He 
belongs, however, to an entirely distinct 
tvpe, namely, back-woodsman, from that 
with which this paper is engaged. To 
give an adequate description, moreover, 
of this strange by-product of our civiliz- 


ation, and his mode of life, would require 
a separate article. It will, therefore, 
suffice to record that at the patriarchal 
age of eighty-eight he succeeded in selling 
the range he had held, single-handed, for 
thirty years against all comers, and 
three years ago packed his mule, changed 
his name, and started for the Sierra 
Nevada. 

The mountain regions lying in Ventura 
County have always been better known; 
the valleys and potreros are wide and 
less brushy than the country on the di- 
viding line between Santa Barbara and 
Kern counties. 

In the Century Vol. xxxiii., there is a 
charmingly naive account by Mr. J. R. G. 
Hazard of a trip to the top of Ventura 
Pine Mountain in the year 1886. Mr. 
Hazard mentions shepherds pasturing 
their flocks at the foot of the mountain. 
The land on which these sheep were 
feeding forms part of the great Ortega 
Ranch, owned by Ramon Ortega, a Cal- 
ifornian of the old type, who can and 
will not speak the language of the usurp- 
ing Gringoes nor lose the qualities of 
hospitality and rugged honesty his race 
once possessed. 

It is noteworthy that the Spanish va- 
queros employed by the owners of stock 
ranches on the coast, are with very few 
exceptions, old men. The younger gen- 
eration has now no opportunity or desire 
to become proficient in the art of handling 
stock and the riata. To avoid admitting 
that any man, even of their own race, 
is ‘un buen’ vaguero,’’ amounts to a 
creed with these old men. Yet I have 
heard many a vaquero | have had occa- 
sion to employ, confess when speaking of 
Ramon Ortega, ‘‘Hav pocos como el,’’— 
(there are few like him.) 

If singleness of purpose and aim con- 
duce to efficiency in a given direction, 
Seflor Ramon’s dexterity is in a measure 
explained, for with all respect to an es- 
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timable character, he, like most of his 
profession, is as helpless as a child in all 
affairs that do not pertain to horses or 
cattle. The simplest backwoods carpen- 
tering, or anything beyond the most 
elementary cooking, is quite out of the 
scope of his capabilities. 

It is not given to everyone to become 
expert at handling wild cattle, and with 
the rope, even on the prairies, where the 
work is comparatively plain sailing. It 
certainly requires a temperament out of 
the common to be able to work stock in 
the San Rafaels. Driven cattle will take 
to scrub oak and chaparral, growing eight 
and ten feet high, to hide; and into the 
brush, however dense, horse and rider 
must be trained to plunge. Few horses 
overcome their fear of the prickly growth, 
fewer men, and both emerge from the 
encounter torn and bleeding. The use, 
therefore, of the raw-hide apron, (armos, ) 
worn by the vaqueros in the mountains, 
will be self-evident. They take the 
place of chaparejos, over which they 
possess several advantages, not the least 
being their greater coolness, and the 
facility with which they are donned and 
doffed. Tanned buck or sheepskin, cap- 
able of turning mesquite, grease-wood, 
or sage, would not prevent scrub oak 
from wrenching a rider’s knee-cap well- 
nigh out of its socket, or the burned stubs 
penetrating the leather and the horse- 
man’s flesh. 

The youthfulness of the Coast Range 
and its typically volcanic origin, doubt- 
less explain the occurrence of localities 
Which are literally inextricable mazes 
of narrow canons, leading into and out 
of each other; many beginning with a 
precipitous water-fall, and ending in much 
the same fashion. When it is borne in 
mind that in these recent formations 
every cahon opening upon the main val- 
leys and potreros has a bewildering num- 
ber of tributaries, and every tributary, 
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sub-cafions ramifying ‘‘ ad infinitum ”’ 
from both sides, each an exact counter- 
part of the other, the statement that 
there is a great deal of country among 
the San Rafael and Sierra Madre del Sur 
mountains untrodden by man or horse, 
will be given ready credence. 

Thus it happens that there are wild 
cattle running among these labyrinths, 
which have never seen a human being, 
and probably never will. Scarcity of 
water and feed drives stock into un- 
wonted places, and a percentage never 
finds its way back. The exploration of 
these cafions is therefore attended with 
constant surprises, mostly unpleasant, as 
a steer eight or nine years old, unaccus- 
tomed to the sight of man, is as undesir- 
able a companion in a narrow gulch, as 
a grizzly. 

The rounding up of cattle of this des- 
cription is fraught with real danger; its 
extreme difficulty is sufficiently obvious. 
Ramon Ortega and his sons are, it is 
safe to say, the only vaqueros living 
who, from an intimate knowledge of the 
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country, skill with the riata, and the 
superb endurance of their mountain-bred 
horses, could attempt work of this char- 
acter with any hope of success. 

In 1894, the rainfall was below the 
average; feed and water scarce; and 
the prospect of the stock weathering the 
severe winter of these altitudes, very 
slender. Sheepherders from around 
Bakersfield, obeying the instinct of self- 
preservation, drove six or eight thousand 
head of sheep up a rough cafion which 
makes a breach in the Cuyama ridge, on 
to my range, the length and breadth .of 
which they devastated after the manner 
of a locust plague. 

These were factors which made it de- 
sirable to gather up and sell every head 
of stock the butchers would buy. Bene- 
fiting by the light of past experiences, | 
refrained from hiring vaqueros on the 
coast, but placed the work in the hands 


of Ramon Ortega and his sons. The 
cattle in their desperate strait, had 


scattered far and wide, penetrating rough 
and tortuous cafons whither the sheep 
could not follow. Much new country in 
this way came to be explored, and nine- 
year-old steers, bearing the brand of 
the former owner’s predecessor were 
found. 

Fleet as deer, and entirely without 
fear of horse or rider, their capture and 
subjugation involved a display of nerve 
and horsemanship surely without parallel. 
Tail in the air, the steer would race up 
the mountain the moment he caught sight 
of the vaqueros. Up the steeps, through 
the brush, over barrancas, the vaqueros, 
neither sparing horse nor heeding ob- 
stacles, would succeed in heading off the 
fugitive, who would immediately show 
fight. While making a rushat one rider, 
as quick as a flash the steer is lassoed by 
another round the horns, and checked 
with a jerk which flings its hind-quarters 


skywards. Before the astonished animal 
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can gather its wits, the vaquero who has 
him by the horns turns his horse, and 
begins to drag the steer towards the main 
band. Other vaqueros beat it on the 
flanks with their riatas, andseek to over- 
come the brute’s reluctance by jostling 
and kicking it from behind with their 
heavy tapaderos,— one of the multitud- 
inous uses to which the ornamental 
leather covering of the stirrups on a Mex- 
ican saddle is put. In this manner, with 
many wild plunges from side to side, the 
open-mouthed bullock is snaked close to 
the rest of the cattle, lassoed by the 
hind feet, stretched out, thrown, and the 
rope slipped from off its horns. As he 
rises the steer’s hind feet are allowed to 
free themselves. As a rule, a refractory 
beeve, after such a dressing, will at once 
join the main band. Our nine-year-old 
friend does nothing of the sort. Witha 
bellow and a rush, seeing every other 
channel blocked, he cuts right through 
the herd, and is off across the potrero at 
a swinging gallop. Before many yards 
are covered, he is again ‘‘lass’d,’’ 
dragged back to the herd, thrown, and re- 
leased. Nothing daunted, with lowered 
horns he makes a vicious rush at one of 
the horses, which is either avoided, or, 
if unavoidable, received on the thick 
leather flap from which the stirrups and 
tapaderos are pendant. Recovering for 
another charge, the now thoroughly in- 
furiated brute finds himself strung up by 
the head and heels, and thrown on his 
side. This time one horn is secured to 
a front foot, before the steer is allowed 
to rise. It was found necessary to hand- 
icap more than a dozen head of cattle in 
this manner; many being bronco cows, 
as wicked in every respect as the steers. 
Fifty miles and more they traveled on 
three legs and a hobble. 

While the condition of the majority of 
the stock was indifferent, a proportion 
being rejected by the butchers with con- 
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tumely, the wild cattle were sleek and 
fat, their flesh firm, sweet, and of splen- 
did color. 

During this rodeo, one incident stands 
out from the rest and deserves to be re- 
corded. It may be remarked that the 
riatas, or raw-hide ropes, used on this 
Coast and in Mexico, while capable of 
sustaining an almost indefinite strain 
applied gradually, will occasionally, un- 
less kept well greased, snap in two in 
bringing up a heavy beeve with a 
jerk. 

The cattle were being driven along a 
ridge which formed the rim of .a crater- 
like ampitheater called Hoyo,”’ 
(pocket). A steer that had previously 
given considerable trouble thought a good 
opportunity had arrived to make a dash 
for liberty, and down the precipitous side 
of the pocket he crashed. Ramon was 
on his tracks, and had the steer by the 
horns, and his horse sitting on its 
haunches, before most of us had realized 
the trouble. The impetus the steer had 
gained was, of course, enormous, and as 
he checked with a bound which nearly 
pulled horse and rider tail over head 
down the shelf, we heard a report like a 
pistol shot. Two vaqueros were already 
careering down the slope, riatas whirling, 
and we who were holding the balance of 
the stock, concluded that Ramon’s rope 
had parted. It was quickly evident that 
this had not happened, but the man’s 
saddle was slipping forward on the 
horse’s withers. Perceiving this, Ramon 
let go the riata, which unwound itself 
from the pommel with a shriek, clapped 
spurs to his horse, caught up with the 
steer, grabbed it by the tail, passed the 
hairy fringe under his thigh, urged his 
horse to further effort, and rode ahead of 
the bullock, pulling it tail over head. 
This feat, known as ‘‘tailing,’’ used to 
be much practised in early days, but sel- 
dom, it is safe to say, under like condi- 


tions. The vaqueros that had ridden to 
Ramon’s assistance were not far behind. 
Before the steer could regain its feet, he 
was roped fore and aft, and then igno- 
miniously hustled back to his compan- 
ions. Ramon was at the bottom of the 
barranca fixing a new lattice to his cinch. 
It was one of the leathers we had heard 
pop. 

The absence of any wagon-road within 
fifty miles of any of these ranches, makes 
it impossible that the cabins and other 
buildings should be very elaborate. 
Man Marller’s’’ buildings, how- 
ever, are an €xception, and will be re- 
ferred to again. Nevertheless, the ranch 
head-quarters with its surroundings, be- 
sides bearing a thorough business-like 
air, possesses an old-time picturesque- 
ness, which is, perhaps, no longer to be 
seen elsewhere in California. The pine- 
post corrals, stretching out a pair of 
great arms from the entrance, the little 
shanty fronted by its horizontal saddle 
bar under the porch, the rough and 
ready barn, the hanging lines of jerked 
beef or venison, looking like a string of 
scarlet stockings out to dry, the raw 
hides stretched on every available post, 
—all unite in making a picture now 
unique, but in many of its features, once 
common enough. 

The material used in the construction 
of these camps varies with the locality. 
Everything on these mountain ranches, 
as heavy as a grindstone, or as portable 
as a can of coffee, must be packed on the 
backs of mules or burros. 

By anyof the trails over the Santa 
Ynez Range, which lies immediately be- 
hind Santa Barbara, a favorite camping 
ground known as Mono Flats can be 
easily reached before dark. Tourists 
and others are wont to get this far, and 
return to town after a few days, assur- 
ing all and sundry that they ‘‘ know 
every inch of those gol-durned moun- 
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tains.’’ After a night in the open, a 
trip of about thirty miles brings one to 
the Loma Pelona (Bald Hill) ranch house, 
perched, as its name indicates, half way 
up a bare mountain side. The house is 
of adobe with rafters and other wood- 
work of oak. At least three varieties of 
this tree grow in the locality, the live- 
oak, white, and English. Portions of 
the trail on this day’s ride are extremely 
rough, and risky for even sure-footed 
animals. It is designedly left in that 
condition, as these ‘‘ nasty bits’’ tend 
to keep pleasure seekers out of the coun- 
try. The experience of ranchmen with- 
in easy reach of campers goes to prove 
that where wanton mischief is committed, 
or accidents happen, compensation is in 
no case offered. 

The names given to the most awk- 
ward portions of the trail, imply their 
nature. ‘*‘ The Jumps”’ are a series of 
water-falls, over which horse and rider 
must scramble. The ‘‘ Devil’s Stair- 
way,’’ afew miles farther on, is a nar- 
row two-foot trail winding up the side of 
a sheer precipice. 

Leaving Loma Pelona on the second 
morning, and crossing the ‘‘ Divide,’’ a 
high ridge which marks the separation be- 
tween the Santa Ynez Range and its spurs 
from the San Rafael, the Caracole (shell- 
shaped) Cafion is reached. Here the 
trail is more intricate, and on the whole 
rougher than that traveled the previous 
day. 

The artist and | were traveling this 
trail at the close of last March. Two or 
three inches of snow completely obliter- 
ated the trail, always difficult to detect. 
The little pack mule which had been my 
constant companion in these mountains 
for a number of years, with unerring in- 
Stinct followed the hidden trail, guiding 
us tothe top of ‘‘Marller’s Pinery,’’ down 
to the table-lands below, and without 
mishap to the ranch house. 

VOL. xxvii.—to. 


Marller, with saw and ax as his only 
implements, erected the finest buildings 
in these mountains. He had the advan- 
tage, it is true, of a super-abundance of 
pine timber,— sugar, balsam, cedar, bull, 
and many other varieties. The interior 
of his great barn, measuring sixty-five 
by forty feet, is chapel-like with its 
heavily raftered roof and immense sup- 
porting pillars. 

On the third morning, a short ride of 
ten miles down a rocky and _ brushy 
cafion brings one to my camp, Potrero 
Don Victor, an open table-land of a 
couple of hundred acres of level ground. 
Juniper grows in abundance upon the 
flat, probably the reason that this par- 
ticular region has more than its fair share 
of visits from ‘‘old Ephraim.’’ The 
heavy timbers of the cabin and barn are 
of juniper, and the weather is kept out 
by pine shakes cut by Marller up in his 
pinery, and like all else, packed down to 
the flat on the backs of mules. 

Thirty odd miles lie between Potrero 
Don Victor and the head-quarters of the 
neighboring ranch, most of the interven- 
ing country belonging to my range. 

Potrero Seco, on which Ramon Ortega 
has his camp, is the finest table-land to 
be found in these mountains, and the 
highest. None of the localities named 
are at an altitude of less than five thou- 
sand feet; Ramon’s cabin, barn, and 
corral, are seven thousand feet above sea 
level. A small variety of conifer pine, 
which has to be dragged a great distance, 
is used in the construction of the build- 
ings. 

In an article which appeared a few 
years ago in an Eastern magazine, on the 
orests of the Coast Range, the author 
picturesquely observes,— ‘‘ The resinous 
breath of the pine and hemlock, juniper 
and fir, mingles on the same hill-side 
with the spicy fragrance of the bay tree 
and the perfume of the balm.”’ This, 
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one feels, ought to be accurate, even if 
cold facts are against it. 

It may be a digression not without in- 
terest to note that nothing more forcibly 
strikes an observer in traveling over the 
chains constituting the Coast Range, 
than the way in which certain forms of 
forest vegetation draw a hard and fast 
line of habitat, so to speak, between 
localities varying little in altitude, cli- 
mate, or soil, and separated by but a few 
miles. 

While there are certain shrubs and 
trees common to the three ranges and 
their interlying canons, the chain near- 
est the coast has almost the monopoly of 
the bays, rhododendron, Judas-tree, and 
wild cherry. The valleys between the 
first and second ranges are the chosen 
home of the “ giant’’ manzanita (as dis- 
tinguished from the dwarf variety) and 
cotton-wood. Surmounting the San Ra- 
faels, we get into the pine district; cedar, 
endless varieties of the coniferae, abor- 
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vitae, cypress, and silver fir. The high 
table-lands between the second and third 
ranges are favored by juniper, buck- 
thorn, a Liliputian variety of conifer, and 
that most interesting member of the same 
family, Ephedra Nevadensis, a shrub 
which is most exclusive in its tastes. 

Having reached Potrero Seco, we are 
now in Ventura County. Five miles 
below, José Ortega, one of Ramon’s 
sons, with his father’s good qualities 
added to greater brain power, has his 
camp on the Sespe River. Here the 
country opens out, till we reach the head 
of the famous Matilija Cafion, a point of 
vantage which gives us a view of the 
Ojai Valley, Ventura at a distance of 
forty miles, a narrow strip of the Pacific, 
the Islands, and a hazy expanse of ocean 
in the far distance. 

The Valley and surrounding land is as 
fair and smiling to look upon as God’s 
Own Country, after the oppressive 
bleak immensity of mountain and cafion. 

Alan Owen. 
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LD Mrs. Pettigall bent 
forward in her chair, 
and stretching downa 
rough, lean, brown 
hand, struck a match 
on the floor. She 
watched the sulphur 
burn until the blue 
flame had turned to yellow, then she held 
it over the discolored bowl of a short 
black wooden pipe. 

‘¢ Thar kin’t nobuddy but a nigger or 
one uv these yer greasy, sneaky Injuns 
live no time in a place like this,’’ she re- 
marked querulously. 

‘* Look a-yender,’’ she continued with 
a comprehensive wave of her hand. 


‘*Look a-yender, an’ what yer see? 
Down yender is juniper-trees and sage- 
bresh, an’ up yender is alkali flats an’ 
sage-bresh, an’ over yender is rocks an’ 
sage-bresh. It ain’t no fit place fur a 
white fambly an’ I! ain’t agoin’ to stay 
a-yere no longer’n | ’m obleeged to,—yo’ 
hear me!”’ 

Mrs. Pettigall had neglected her pipe 
in order. to make these observations and 
at their conclusion she bent forward and 
struck another match on the floor. 

A tall, Slim, unkempt girl stood in the 
doorway of the cabin. She half turned 
with a quick, graceful movement as the 
old woman spoke. 

That ’s what, grammer. If gran’dad 
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don’t hit the road by fall, I ll take Roxy 
and go it alone.’’ 

It was years ago that Mr. and Mrs. 
Pettigal had packed their household ef- 
fects and sundry small Pettigalls into a 
white-covered wagon and shaken the 
dust of Missouri from their feet. They 


had lived in Nebraska for some years, | 


but dry seasons and grasshoppers be- 
coming painfully monotonous, they had 
sought fortune in Kansas. There the 
burdens of life had been somewhat lighter 
for awhile, but one day a cyclone carried 
off their dwelling and crops and left them 
almost destitute. The white-covered 
wagon was again called into requisition, 
and this time they had not stopped short 
of eastern Oregon. But they had ac- 
quired a taste for travel and rather en- 
joyed viewing the worid from an elevated 
position under the wagon canopy. Since 
their advent on the Pacific Slope they had 
changed their place of residence so often 
that Mrs. Pettigall said her head be- 
came ‘‘ all kinder flustrated’’ when she 
thought of it, 

During the peregrinations of the family 
the young Pettigalls had severally at- 
tained the estate of manhood or woman- 
hood, and when in their respective judg- 
ments the time was ripe they had 
promptly left the old people, two of the 
boys having gone off without even the 
formality of saying goodby. One of the 
girls, Louysa, had married a gentlemanly 
gambler, who had been attracted by her 
pretty face and graceful figure, and who 
after a year had deserted her. There- 
upon she had returned to the old folks, 
bringing her pretty baby girl, whom she 
called Clytie, a name she had found 
heaven knows where. 

Louysa’s troubled life was brought to 
an early close—by consumption the doc- 
tor said, although Mrs. Pettigall always 
declared it was of a ‘‘ broken heart’’ 
Superinduced by the treatment received 


at the hands of the gambler husband, to 
whom she invariably alluded to as ‘‘ that 
coon-dog.’’ 

At the present time the Pettigalls were 
established as renters on a small stock- 
ranch in the northeastern part of Cal- 
ifornia. The family had dwindled until 
it consisted only of the old couple and 
the granddaughter, Clytie, who was 
light-hearted, self-willed, and seventeen. 
Her grandparents loved her as much as 
their natures would permit, and they let 
her tyrannize over them to an extent 
that they had never thought of allowing 
their own children. 

Mrs. Pettigall smoked and reflected 
awhile in silence. Then she said, ‘‘ Yer 
maw wa’ n’t no older ’n you be, Clytie, 
when she mawrried that feller. Come 
to think, she was just turned sixteen. 
’Spect you’ll be goin’ off with one of 
these yer buckaroos some day.’’ 

The girl shrugged her shapely shoul- 
ders. 

‘* Ye’r pretty, Clytie,’’ continued her 
grandmother, ‘‘ favor yer maw considu- 
ble, an’ that ther coon-dog wa’ n’t so bad 
lookin’.’’ 

Clytie pushed back her heavy un- 
combed hair and smiled. 

‘* Keep your taffy, old lady,’’ she said. 
‘*] get enough of it from these yer 
bronco-busters. Say, grammer, | ain’t 
agoin’ to skip yet,—not till | run across 
somethin’ a notch higher’n a _ cow- 
puncher.’’ 

‘Wall, jest watch out yer don’t get 
stuck on no coon-dog what’!l run off and 
leave you to die of a bruken heart.’’ 

There comes somebody,’’ said the 
girl suddenly, pointing down the road at 
a horseman who was riding hard. As 
the stranger drew near, the women saw 
that his horse, one of the hardy little 
animals for which the stock-country is 
famous, was well nigh exhausted. The 
man never drew rein until he reached the 
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well that stood at a little distance from 
the house. Dismounting, he allowed his 
jaded pony a few swallows from. the 
trough, then drawing a fresh bucket of 
water, he drank from it greedily. 

Could I get a fresh horse here ? 
he inquired as he approached the house. 

‘‘Wall, dunno as yer could. Whar 
yo’ slopin’ for ?’’ inquired Mrs. Pettigall. 

‘‘ There is aman out here at the XL 
ranch who was thrown from his horse 
and badly hurt, and | am on my way to 
Eagle Creek for a doctor,’’ replied the 
stranger. 

Clytie eyed the man with some curios- 
ity, for he was not like those she was 
accustomed to meet. He was slender, 
with a short silky beard and keen eyes 
that allowed nothing to escape. There 
was a directness in his speech and a 
crispness in his tones which compelled 
attention, withal his voice was well mod- 
ulated and pleasant to hear. 

His step was brisk and firm, displaying 
a nervous energy foreign to the easy, 
rolling gait of the vaqueros and ranch- 
men. 

‘* You must let me have a horse if it is 
possible,’’ he continued, noticing that 
Mrs. Pettigall was in an uncertain state 
of mind. ‘‘ It is fifty miles or more to 
Eagle Creek | understand, and this horse 
isn’t able to go five.’’ 

‘*Which road did you come from the 
XL?’’ asked Clytie, speaking for the 
first time. 

‘¢ Well,—the road they told me. 
stranger in these parts, you see.”’ 

‘‘Funny they ’d send you, when there’s 
a dozen men ’round the XL that knows 
the road,’’ commented Clytie. 

‘¢ They all happened to be busy but 
me, you know,”’ said the stranger, evi- 
dently amused at the girl’s implied doubt. 
‘« Suppose | take a look in the barn and 
see what you have. I|’ll leave this horse 
‘n place of what I take. He’s a goodone, 
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though you might not think so to look at 
him now.”’ 

‘* Hold on,”’ said Clytie. ‘‘ There ain t 
only one animal in the barn and that’s 
mine and you can’t have her.’’ 

Something about the man had warned 
the girl that he was not on the errand of 
mercy he pretended to be, and her grand- 
father being off on a rodeo, she felt that 
on her devolved the duty of protecting 
the ranch. 

The stranger lifted his brows a trifle 
and something like a smile hovered about 
his lips. 

‘* Really, young lady, your words show 
you to be more hard-hearted than your 
looks would indicate.”’ 

That ’s all right,’’ replied the young 
lady, ‘‘ you want to keep away from that 
barn.”’ 

‘* Certainly, certainly, your wish shall 
be my law,”’ he replied, with exaggerated 
politeness, as he led his dejected looking 
pony toward the outbuildings. He found 
in one of the stalls a mare, bright bay in 
color, long and slim of body, with slender 
legs, a daintily shaped nose, and the 
general look of a well bred animal]. 

‘*What luck! Those fellows would 
be on me by night if it wasn’t for this. 
So my beauty,’’ rubbing the mare’s 
neck, ‘‘ we ’ll see if there’s as good stuff 
in you as there looks to be.”’ 

He removed the saddle from the horse 
and placed it on the mare. In the act of 
tightening the cinch he heard a voice a 
few feet from him. 

Quit that, now.’’ 

Glancing up, he saw standing between 
himself and the door a pale but very de- 
termined looking young woman. Half 
raised to her shoulder with the muzzle 
pointing directly toward him she, held a 
long, old-fashioned rifle. 

‘* Now, mister, you wanter light out 0’ 
this right away.”’ 

The stranger showed no sign of fear, 
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but he did not offer to continue the pro- 
cess, of cinching. 
‘‘ This is what I call most unkind,’’ he 


began. 
‘‘] ain’t a-keering what you call it,’’ 
interrupted the girl. ‘* You don’t wanter 


tech that mare, that’s all.’’ 

It was evident that to attempt to par- 
ley with her was useless. 

guess ’Il have to admit that you’ ve 
got the best of the argument,”’ he said. 
‘Well, let me take my horse and go.’’ 

When the man was ready to start he 
turned in his saddle and looked at her. 
The lines of his face had relaxed, and 
for the moment he looked boyish and 
eager. 

‘*] want to say to you that there is 
no truth in that story I told of the 
injured man. _ I would like to feel before 
I go that you are a little friendly towards 
me,—lam sorry I tried to steal your 
horse.’’ 

The girl looked down and bored a hole 
in the dust with the butt of her rifle. 

‘*In a few hours there will be some 
men along here,’’ he continued. ‘‘ They 
are looking for me. Say, tell them | 
did n’t come here, or tell them I went 
off some other way, will you? It may 
save my life if you do.’’ 

There was something in the manner 
of the appeal that touched the girl. She 
felt towards the stranger as she might 
toward a bird or an animal that had 
sought her protection. 

‘Wait a bit,’’ she said, and entering 
the house, she reappeared in a moment 
with a package inher hand. ‘‘ There is 
a lunch for you.’’ Then with a smile, 
‘vou ’Il need it before you get to Eagle 
Creek.”’ 


The man answered her smile. ‘‘] 
expect to be caught sooner or later,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but you don’t know how glad | 
am that you are not going to take a 
hand in it. Keep that for me, will 
you? ”’ 


As he spoke he drew a plain gold 
ring from his little finger and dropped it 
at the girl’s feet. The next instant he 
touched spurs to his bronco and the 
gamey little animal responded. 

Clytie watched the horseman until he 
had covered a quarter of a mile or more. 
Then she looked in the dust for the 
ring, and having found it, slipped it on 
her finger. 

Two hours later, two horsemen drew 
up At the cabin. One of them wasa 
tall, powerful fellow astride of an iron- 
gray‘horse. The white sombrero, worn 
at an angle, the heavy saddle with 
its coiled riata, the spurs, and the 
long dointed tapaderos, proclaimed his 
vocation. His companion, a lean-faced 
man with A drooping brown mustache, sat 
his horse less gracefully. His costume, his 
sack coat and slouch hat, showed his 
occupation to be other than that of hand- 
ling unbroken horses and vicious ‘‘ cow- 
brutes.’ 

‘* How do, Mis’ Pettigall,— good even- 
ing, Miss Clytie,’’ said the vaquero with 
some ceremony. He had long, sleepy- 
looking eyes and a large nose and a 
little black mustache pointed at the ends. 
‘‘ This gentleman is Mr. Dunning, he is 
a sheriff from Idaho.”’ 

‘*Good evening, ladies,’’ said Mr. 
Dunning, raising his hat. ‘‘Mr. Hacker 
was telling me of you as we came along. 
He said you might accomodate us with 
supper, Mrs. Pettigall.’’ 

‘Wall, | mought give ye a bite,— we 
got mighty pore grub now,—if yer can 
put up with it.’’ 

Mr. Dunning hastened to assure the 
good woman that he had no doubt her 
larder would meet all requirements. 

‘Guess you can find your way to the 
barn, Bob. The old man’s gone. Come 
in, mister.’’ 

The men dismounted and the sheriff 
entered the house while the vaquero led 
the horses toward the barn. Mr. Bob 
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Hacker went but a short distance on his 
errand, however, when he _ paused. 
‘*Miss Clytie,’’ he called, ‘‘1 want to 
speak to you a minute.”’ 

Clytie went rather unwillingly. 

‘*] was going to let you into a big 
secret, but you seem so kind of offish | 
guess maybe you don’t want to hear it,”’ 
said Hacker as the girl approached. 

‘*] ain’t akeering *bout none o’ yer 
secrets,’’ replied Clytie, and she started 
to return to the house. 

‘*Hold on, wait till I tell you. That 
fellow in the house is camping on the 
trail of a train robber,— a bang-up, dude 
crook,— five thousand dollars reward. 
|’m sworn in as deputy, and you bet 
|’1i come in on the divvy.”’ 

Clytie felt her heart beat fast, but she 
masked her anxiety with an air of 
indifference. 

‘* Now, little gal,’’ said the big fellow 
insinuatingly, the smoldering fire in his 
sleepy-looking eyes, leaping into sudden 
flame, ‘‘ if you ’donly listen to what I’ve 
been telling you, when | get my share of 
this reward I can take you out of this 
and make a lady of you. You’re so 
pretty, Clytie,—’”’ 

‘*Now look ahere, Bob Hacker,’’ in- 
terrupted Clytie. ‘ ‘‘I tole yer the last 
time yo’ was here I did n’t want none 0’ 
yer soft soap, and | meant it. I ain’t 
agoin’ to get married yet awhile, and I 
tell yer right now I would n’t have yer 
if yo’ was the last man on top of the 
yerth,”’ 

Hacker looked after her with angry 
eyes. ‘* You ’ll pay for this, damn you!’’ 

Within an hour the men had disposed 
of their supper of brown beans, salt 
pork, and hot biscuits, and were ready 
for the road. 

‘* You say he could n’t leave the trail 
above here and get back into the road?’’ 
asked Dunning. 

‘*Not without he’s riding a mountain 


sheep instead of a horse. It’s a rough 
country off there,’’ replied Hacker. 

‘Well, let-us take the trail, then. 
Good evening, ladies, many thanks for 
your kindness.”’ 

Mis’ Pettigall,—’ d-even- 
ing, Clytie,— remember what I told you. 
You ’ll see us coming along tomorrow 
with a bagged train robber.’’ And with 
an airy wave of the hand from Hacker 
the men started up the trail. 


‘*What did yer want to lie to ’em 
for, Clytie?”’ 

Clytie laughed softly. ‘‘ That Bob 
Hacker is so stuck up | jest wanted to 
take him down a peg,’’ she said. 
‘* Besides, they would n’t give him no 
show,—they ’d shoot him down like 
they would a coyote.’’ 

‘*Wall, but it do look kinder silly to 
send ’em off on that Fandango trail when 
the feller they ’re after went right on up 
the Eagle Creek road.’’ 

‘‘Well, you’re a dandy to stand in 
with me anyway,”’ replied the girl, and 
she gave her grandmother an affectionate 
pat. 

‘¢ Guess | ’ll take Roxy for a gallop,— 
be back in an hour or so, grammer,— 
ta ta!’’ 

Roxy welcomed her mistress with a 
whinny and pawed the ground impatient- 
ly as she adjusted the circingle. 

The girl and the horse were thoroughly 
en rapport as they sped up the road. 
Clytie shook back her hat so that she 
might feel the breeze on her face and 
hair. Three miles were passed, when 
horse and rider at nearly the same 
instant discerned through the dusk some- 
thing in the road ahead. Roxy pricked 
up her ears and snorted, exhibiting a 
tendency to turn about and make for 
home. The steady hand and quiet voice 
of her mistress reassured her, and on 
approaching the object, Clytie discov- 
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ered it to be a dead horse that lay full 
in the middle of the road. An instant’s 
inspection showed it to be the horse of 
the stranger whom she had succored. 
The gallant little animal had kept up 
his steady lope until exhausted nature 
had bid him cease. It was evident that 
an attempt had been made to revive him, 
as saddle and bridle had been removed. 

The girl peered out in the fast gathering 
gloom as if half expecting to see the 
beast’s whilom rider, but the only 
living objects visible were the swallow- 
like insect-feeding night-hawks, that 
flew so close to her face that she could 
hear the loud burr of their wings. 

‘* 1 almost wish | had let him take you, 
old girl,’’ she said, rubbing the mare’s 
glossy neck. ‘‘ Well, they ’Il never find 
him on the Fandango trail, anyhow.’’ 

When Clytie returned, greatly to her 
surprise she found Hacker and the 
sheriff at the house. 

‘Guess none of you folks have been 
over the trail lately,’’ said Hacker, and 
there was a touch of sarcasm in his 
tones. 

‘*What’s up?’’ demanded Clytie. 
don’t see no train-robber,—what you 
done with him?’’ And she glanced un- 
easily about the room. 

‘Matter enough,’’ replied Dunning. 
‘*We found a big landslide out here a 
few miles. It must have come five 
hundred feet, | should think, right across 
the trail and way on down to the creek. 
No chance to get across that, with or 
without a horse.”’ 

‘‘And what ’s mighty queer, we 
did n’t see no fresh horse tracks,’’ said 
Hacker. ‘‘ Of course we thought at first 
it was on account of the rocks, but | 
never followed a trail yet that a horse 
had just gone over that I could n’t find 
some sign of it,—how do you account 
for it, Miss Clytie?’’ 

‘*Me? | ain’t accountin’ for it,’’ said 


Clytie airily. ‘‘ Maybe the feller hid 
in the rocks or maybe he rolled over a 
cliff,— 1 don’t know what become of him 
after he left here.’’ 

‘*] am inclined to think he got into 
the Eagle Creek road after all,’’ said the 
sheriff. ‘‘He probably pretended to 
take that trail to throw us off the scent.’’ 
The sheriff evidently did not share 
Hacker’s suspicion. 

‘*This is the longest trail 1 ever fol- 
lowed,’’ continued Dunning. ‘‘Just as | 
am ready to lay hands on him the fellow 
dodges me every time.’’ 

‘* He ’ll have to do some tall dodging 
if he gets away this time,’’ remarked 
Hacker, and he laid his hand on the butt 
of the pistol at his belt. 

‘‘Let’s be getting on,’’ said the 
sheriff. ‘‘ These horses are pretty well 
given out, but I guess they ’re not so far 
gone as his.’’ 

‘* You might let one of us take Roxy, 
Clytie,’’ suggested Hacker. 

‘* Not much, yo’ ain’t goin’ to take my 
mare,’’ responded the girl. ‘‘ Run her 
to death, and maybe get her shot,—I’d 
like to see yer! ”’ 

‘Oh, | guess we’d better travel to- 
gether anyway,’’ said Dunning, ‘‘ so 
there would be no use of one fresh horse. 
But | don’t think there would be any 
danger of your mare’s getting shot,’’ he 
added. ‘‘ That fellow was fool enough 
to lose his gun a couple of days ago, and 
I don’t think he has had a chance to get 
another yet.”’ 

Clytie felt strangely anxious as she 
saw the heavily armed men start up the 
Eagle Creek road. ‘‘ Oh, Roxy,’’ she 
said, as she threw the horse some hay, 
‘why did n’t I let him take you !’”’ 

‘* Yer see, ther ain’t no good in lyin’. 
They ’Il ketch him anyway,’’ said Mrs. 
Pettigall as Clytie entered the house. 

‘*Well, I’d lie a thousand times to 
down that Bob Hacker, and I wish to 
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goodness | ’d let the feller have Roxy,’’ 
replied her grand-daughter. 

‘* Heady — like her maw,’’ observed 
Mrs. Pettigall to her pipe. 

It was not long before Dunning and 
Hacker returned to the house. On find- 
ing the dead horse in the road they were 
satisfied that the man could not get far 
that night, and as it was impossible to 
track him afoot in the darkness they de- 
cided that nothing would be lost by giv- 
ing themselves and their horses a few 
hours’ rest. 

In the morning Dunning arranged the 
day’s campaign. ‘‘ This man has made 
inquiries and knows that the nearest 
ranch on the Eagle Creek road is forty 
miles away,’’ he said to Hacker. ‘* What 
he needs most is a horse, and he knows 
these women are here alone. Now the 
chances are he will cover his tracks and 
hide in the rocks, and as soon as we go 
on he will be here after grub and a cay- 
use.” 

‘¢ That ’s about how I’ve got it put 
up,’’ agreed Hacker. 

‘* He does n’t know that you are along 
with me,—thinks | am alone probably ,— 
so you had better lie quiet here at the 
house, and I will go on up the road and 
see what chance there is to track him.’’ 

Hacker readily assented to the plan. 
He thought he saw the prospect of some 
pleasant hours spent in the company of 
Clytie. 

No sooner had Dunning got out of 
sight than Clytie announced her inten- 
tion of going out to the rim-rock, which 


formed the eastern wall of the cafion up ~ 


which the Eagle Creek road ran, to shoot 
a deer. 

‘* Gran’dad says he seen a fine buck 
up there a few days ago and | wantsome 
fresh meat,’’ she said. 

Hacker employed all the argumenta- 
tive ability he possessed in the attempt 
to dissuade her. 
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** Chances are you ’ll run across this 
robber, and there ’s no telling what he ’II 
do.’”’ 

Clytie only laughed. 

Finding his own eloquence of no avail, 
Hacker appealed to Mrs. Pettigall. 

‘¢ Reckon the gal can take care of her- 
self,’’ said the old woman, ‘‘and don’t 
yer forgit she ’Il bring home some fresh 
meat. She’s nigh as good a shot as the 
old man, and he don’t never miss.”’ 

Clytie did not take her mare, for 
amidst the brush and broken rocks of the 
steep hill-side a horse would be useless. 
She quietly put together a few provisions, 
and swinging the rifle over her shoulder, 
she strode away towards the rim-rock. 

Meanwhile Sheriff Dunning was en- 
deavoring to trace the robber from the 
point in the road where the dead horse 
lay. The soil was soft, and footprints 
leading in a westerly direction were 
plainly visible. Just east of where he 
stood was the wall of the cafon, pre- 
cipitous and cliff-like in places, the huge 
surface of the rock streaked and splashed 
with color,—greens, yellows, reds, and 
white, —irregularly flung on, till the 
mountain-side looked like the palette of 
some giant painter. Again, the wall was 
broken, inclining at a variable angle, and 
covered in places with patches of stunted 
junipers, mountain mahogany, and other 
hardy growths. In places the road ran close 
to the foot of the cliff, but here and there 
it turned a little to the west to avoida 
thick copse or a mass of jagged rocks. 

On the other side of the road for a dis- 
tance of several miles was a level stretch 
of land covered with a growth of sage- 
brush. At the end of this tract was the 
other wall of the valley, precipitous and 
wild like that facing it. It was through 
the thick sage-brush to the west that the 
fugitive had taken his course, his foot- 
prints being plainly discernible in the 
yielding earth. 
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Dunning took up the trail and followed 
it without difficulty across the valley, 
but on reaching the other side he found 
himself baffled; for here the ground was 
hard and covered with loose rocks, and 
at this point the man had evidently taken 
pains to conceal his traces. 

Finding himself at a loss which way 
to turn, the sheriff, on reaching an ele- 
vated spot, dismounted, and taking from 
their case a pair of field-glasses which he 
had borrowed from a cattle-man the pre- 
vious day, scanned the landscape. Glan- 
cing back toward the road, he saw a sight 
which turned his face pale and caused 
his body to grow rigid with the intensity 
of sudden emotion. 

He saw two horsemen, separated by a 
distance of several hundred yards, going 
up the road at the top of their speed. It 
needed no second glance to show that 
they were pursuer and pursued. 

The sheriff’s glass revealed that the 
foremost horse was the gray gelding 
ridden by Hacker the previous day, and 
that the other was the bay mare of the 
Pettigalls. But now it was the vaquero 
who rode Roxy, and Dunning immedi- 
ately surmised that the foremost horse- 
man was none other than the man of 
whom he was in search. 

The robber, evidently, had made a de- 
tour through the rocks and got back to 
the road. Having from his hiding place 
watched Dunning take his departure, he 
had, as soon as he believed it safe, made 
his way again to the ranch. The sheriff 
readily imagined how the man had slipped 
into the barn, and seizing the first horse 
he saw, which happened to be Hacker’s, 
had made his escape, not being discov- 
ered by the vaquero until he had made 
considerable progress up the road. 

Dunning watched the race fora moment 
with intense interest. He soon saw that 


it was to be most unequal, for the strain 
of blood in the mare and the superior 
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horsemanship of the vaquero counted for 
much. It would be no more than play 
for Roxy to close up the gap before her. 

‘lf that fellow hasn’t a gun he’s a 
fool not to quit,’’ thought the sheriff. 
‘¢ The vaquero will be within range in 
about a minute and he will pump lead 
into him sure.”’ 

Nevertheless, the rider of the gray 
gelding urged on his horse as though 
there remained a thousand chances for 
escape. 

Roxy was getting warmed up to the . 
chase, and the drop of racers’ blood she ~ 
inherited was showing itself. She stuck 
forward her delicate nose and laid back 
her little ears until her head seemed al- 
most on a line with her neck. Her body 
lengthened out and her slender legs car- 
ried her forward with the regularity of a 
machine, Surely the robber would sur- 
render, surely he must realize the hope- 
lessness of his position. But no, still he 
urged his horse on, while with every leap 
Roxy and her rider drew nearer. 

Suddenly the sheriff saw floating out 
from the rocks far above the horsemen a 
puff of white smoke. At the same instant 
he saw the gait of the noble mare break. 
She stumbled and threw up her head as 
if to prevent a fall,—then she sank to 
her knees, and an instant later rolled 
heavily on her side. 

The vaquero was on his feet in an in- 
stant. He took a glance at the fugitive 
and another at the cliff. Then he ran 
across the road and crouched behind a 
rock. There was a good rifle shot some- 
where up there on the hill-side and 
Hacker did not intend to take any 
chances. 

The sheriff’s astonishment was so great 
at this unexpected ending of the chase 
that for amoment he did not move. But 
he was a man accustomed to the unex- 
pected and given to action, and he 
quickly recovered his faculties. 
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He sprang into the saddle and urged 
his horse toward the road, intending to 
take up the pursuit where Hacker .had 
dropped it. 

The ground, however, was covered 
with broken rocks, and his progress was 
necessarily slow. His impatience out- 
stripped his judgment, and he had not 
covered a half mile when his horse stum- 
bled, nearly throwing his rider over his 
head, and when the animal recovered 
the sheriff found he had strained a ten- 
don and traveled with a decided limp. 

‘*Looks like we’re not going to bag 
any train-robbers today,’’ he muttered 
with an oath. 

A while later Dunning and Hacker 
were engaged in a council of war in the 
barn. ‘‘l am as certain the girl fired the 
shot as if | had seen her do it,’’ Hacker 
was saying. 

‘** It looks like it, but I can’t conceive 
of her motive,’’ replied Dunning. ‘‘ She 
thought the world and all of the mare, and 
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I don’t see what interest she could have 
had in that fellow’s escaping.’’ 
‘“‘She’s a mighty queer girl and I 


. would n’t be surprised at nothing she 


done,’’ commented Hacker. 

‘* The only thing now is to take the 
lame horse and go back to the XL,— 
that’s thirty miles, you say,—and get 
fresh horses. By the time we get a new 
start the fellow will be out of the coun- 
try. lam afraid he’s going to give me 
the slip after all, he’s foxy, and luck is 
with him.’’ 


That day at dusk, when the diminutive 
night-hawks were darting and flashing 
through the air, Clytie lay in the dusty 
road with her arms about the neck of her 
dead mare, and where her face rested 
the horse’s hair was wet with her tears. 

‘¢ Dear Roxy, poor girl, | ad to do it,’’ 
she whispered. 

She kissed the dead mare again, then 
went up the lonely road toward home. | 

Bradford Woodbridge. 
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NDER the cliff, in frail and open boat, 
The fisher rides, and to the narrow shore 
Drags the huge net, with its brine sparkling store. 
Across the water safe the drenched crafts float. 
This heaving billow echoes his rude note, 
As at the helm he sings the old songs o’er, 
Remembering blue Naples, which once bore 


His lifted sail. 


There from the charméd throat 


Of nightingale the dark was vocal long, 
In olive groves and fragrant orange tree,— 

Rich vineyards echoing the happy song! 

No bitter memory of care or wrong 
Clouds his bright day, the while he ploweth free, 
These fruitful furrows of our Western sea! 


Sylvia Lawson Covey. 


“READY, AYE, READY.” 


STAND on the edge of my nest; 
1 am pluming my wings for flight ; 
The ‘* Shadow of Death’’ I rejoice to see, 
Like a cloud that is golden bright, — 
Whose edges are blue and fire, 
Whose center is red and white. 7 


| watch from the edge of my nest, 

While the Shadow of Death draws near, 

And the lights of home, long quenched on earth, 
Through the beautiful mists shine clear, 

And the gardens of home abloom 

With immortal flowers appear. 


’T is the form of my Father’s house, 
Where the many mansions be, 

With turrets and towers and portals wide, 
In the Shadow of Death I see; 

And | hear the golden bells * 

On His robe, who died for me. i 


There are signals of peace hung out 
From Heaven’s refulgent wall, 4 
And the crimson banner of love is waved . 
By the Prince who is Lord of All. | 
I flutter my eager wings, 
Impatient to hear the call. 


For all the windows of heaven 

With welcome are open wide ; 

And the beaming faces of precious friends, 
Who seemed to me ro have died, 

Look out, and their arms are stretched, 
Are waving, my flight to guide. 


| am ready, my Lord, O, King! 4 

Ready, with yearning eye,— 

Ready with lifted and quivering wing, : 

Through the Shadow of Death to fly, 

With the rush of angel wings 

Beside me,—is this to die? 
Augusta Moore. 


* Exodus, xxviii, 33 and 34. 
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THEY called her Busuk, or ‘* the 
youngest’’ at her birth. Her father, the 
old punghulo, or chief, of the little cam- 
pong, or village, of Passir Panjang, whis- 
pered the soft Allah Akbar, the prayer 
to Allah, in her small brown ear. 

The subjects of the punghulo brought 
presents of sarongs run with gold thread, 
and not larger than a handkerchief, for 
Busuk to wear about her waist. They 
also brought gifts of rice in baskets of 
cunningly woven cocoanut fiber; of ba- 
nanas, a hundred on a bunch; of durians, 
that filled the bungalow with so strong an 
odor that Busuk drew up her wrinkled, 
tiny face into a quaint frown; of cocoa- 
nuts in their great green, oval shucks. 
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Busuk’s old aunt, who lived far away 
up the River Maur, near the foot of 
Mount Ophir, sent a yellow gold pin for 
the hair; her husband, the Hadji Mat, 
had washed the gold from the bed of the 
stream that rushed by their bungalow. 

Busuk’s brother, who was a sergeant 
in his Highness’s the Sultan’s artillery 


. at Johore, brought a tiny pair of sandals 


all worked in many-colored beads. Never 
had such presents been seen at the birth 
of any other of Punghulo Sahak’s child- 
ren. 

Two days later the Imam Paduka Tuan 
sent Busuk’s father a letter sewn up in a 
yellow bag. It contained a blessing for 
Busuk. Busuk kept the fetter all her 
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life, for it was a great thing for the high. 


priest to do. 


On the seventh day Busuk’s head 
was shaven and she was named Fatima ; 
but they called her Busuk in the cam- 
pong, and some even called her Inchi 
Busuk, the princess. 

From the low-barred window of Busuk’s 
home she could look out dn the shimmer- 
ing, sun-lit waters of the Straits of Ma- 
lacca. The loom on which Busuk’s 
mother wove the sarongs for the Pung- 
hulo and for her sons stood by the side 
of the window, and Busuk, from the sling 
in which she sat on her mother’s side, 
could see the fishing praus glide by, and 
also the big lumber /fongkangs, and at 
rare intervals one of his Highness’s 
launches. 

Sometimes she blinked her eyes as a 
vagrant shaft of sunlight straggled down 
through the great green and yellow 
fronds of the cocoanut-palms that stood 
about the bungalow; sometimes she 
kept her little black eyes fixed gravely 
on the flying shuttle which her mother 
threw deftly back and forth through the 
many-colored threads; but best of all 
did she love to watch the little gray liz- 
ards that ran about on the palm sides of 
the house after the flies and moths. 

She was soon able to answer the liz- 
ards’ call of ‘‘ gecho, gecho,’’ and once 
she laughed outright when one, in fright 
of her baby-fingers, dropped its tail and 
went wiggling away like a boat without 
a rudder. But most of the time she 
swung and crowed in her wicker cradle 
under the low rafters. 

When Busuk grew older, she was car- 
ried every day down the ladder of the 
house and put on the warm white 
sand with the other children. They 


were all naked, save for a little chintz 
bib that was tied to their necks; so it 
made no difference how many mud pies 


they made on the beach nor how wet 
they got in the tepid waters of the ocean. 
They had only to look out carefully for 
the crocodiles that glided noiselessly 
among the mangrove roots. 

One day one of Busuk’s playmates was 
caught in the cruel jaws of a crocodile, 
and lost its hand. The men from the 
village went out into the labyrinth of 
roots that stood up above the flood like a 
huge scaffolding, and caught the man- 
eater with ropes of the gamooty palm. 
They dragged it up the beach and put 
out its eyes with red-hot spikes of the 
hard billion-wood. 

Although the varnished leaves of the 
cocoanuts kept almost every ray of sun- 
light out of the little village, and though 
the children could play in the airy spaces 
under their own houses, their heads and 
faces were painted with a paste of flour 
and water to keep their tender skins 
from chafing in the hot, moist air. 


At evening, when the fierce sun went 
down behind the great banian-tree that 
nearly hid Mount Pulei, the sAhateeb 
would sound the call to prayer on a hollow 
log that hung up before the little palm- 
thatched mosque. Then Busuk and her 
playmates would fall on their faces, while 
the holy man sang in a soft, monotonous 
voice the promises of the Koran, the men 
of the campong answering. ‘“‘ Allah il 
Allah,’’ he would sing, and ‘“ Mahomet 
is his prophet,’’ they would answer. 

Every night Busuk would lie down on 
a mat on the floor of the house witha 
little wooden pillow under her neck, and 
when she dared she would peep down 
through the open spaces in the bamboo 
floor into the darkness beneath. Once 
she heard a low growl, and a great dark 
form stood right below her. She could 
see its tail lashing its sides with short, 
whip-like movements. Then all the dogs 
in the campong began to bark, and the 
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men rushed down their ladders scream- 
ing, ‘‘ Harimau! Harimaul!’’ (A tiger! A 
tiger!) The next morning she found that 
her pet dog, Fatima, named after her- 
self, had been killed by one stroke of the 
great beast’s paw. Once a monster 
python swung from a cocoanut-tree 
through the window of her home, and 
wound itself round round and the post of 
her mother’s loom. It took a dozen men 
to tie a rope to the serpent’s tail, and pull 
it out. 


Busuk went everywhere astride the 
Punghulo’s broad shoulders as he col- 
lected the taxes and settled the disputes 
in the little village. She went out into 
the straits in the big prau that floated 
the star and crescent of Johore over its 
stern, to look at the fishing-stakes, and 
was nearly wrecked by a great water- 
spout that burst within a few feet of 
them. 

Then she went twice to Johore, and 
gazed in open-eyed wonder at the palaces 
of the sultan and at the fort in which her 
uncle was an officer. 

‘*Some day,’’ she thought, may 
see his Highness, and he may notice me 
and smile. For had not his Highness 
spoken twice to her father and called 
him a good man? So whenever she went 
to Johore she put on her best sarong and 
kabaya, and in her jetty black hair she 
put the pin her aunt had given her, 
with a spray of sweet-smelling chumpaka 
flower. 

When she was four years old she went 
to the penager to learn to read and write. 
In afew months she could outstrip any 
one in the class in tracing Arabic char- 
acters on the sand-sprinkled floor, and 
she knew whole chapters in the Koran. 

So the days were passed in the little 
campong under the gently-swaying cocoa- 
nuts, and the little Malayan girl grew up 
like her companions, free and wild, with 


little thought beyond the morrow. That 
some day she was to be married, she 
knew, for since her first birthday she 
had been engaged to Mamat, the son of 
her father’s friend, the punghulo of Ban- 
der Bahru. 


She had never seen Mamat, nor he 
her, for it was not proper that a Malay 
should see his intended before marriage. 
She had heard that he was strong and 
lithe of limb, and could beat all his fel- 
lows at the game called raga. When the 
wicker-ball was in the air he never let it 
touch the ground, for he was as quick 
with his head and feet, shoulders, hips 
and breast, as with hishands. He could 
swim and box, and had once gone with 
his father to the seaports on New Year’s 
day at Singapore, and his own prau_ had 
won the short distance race. 

Mamat was three years older than 
Busuk, and they were to be married 
when she was fifteen. 

At first she cried a little, for she was 
sad at he thought of giving up her play- 
mates. But then the older women told 
her that she could chew betel when she 
was married, and her mother showed 
her a little set of betel-nut boxes, for 
which she had sent to Singapore. Each 
cup was of silver, and the box was 
cunningly inlaid with storks and cherry 
blossoms. It had cost her mother a 
month’s hard labor on the loom. 

Then Mamat was not to take her back 
to his father’s bungalow. He had built 
a little one of his own, raised up on palm 


posts six feet from the ground, so that 


she need not fear tigers or snakes or 
white ants. Its sides were of plaited 
palm leaves, every other one colored 
differently, and its roof was of the choi- 
cest attap, each leaf bent carefully over a 
rod of rattan, and stitched so evenly 
that not a drop of rain could get 
through. 
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PUSUK’S HOME. 


Inside there was a room especially for 
her, with its sides hung with sarongs, 
and by the window was a loom made of 
kamooning wood, finer than her mother’s. 
Outside, under the eaves, was a house of 
bent rattan for her ring-doves, and a 
shelf where her silver-haired monkey 
could sun himself. 

So Busuk forgot her grief, and she 
watched with ill-concealed eagerness the 
coming of Mamat’s friends with presents 
of tobacco and rice and _ bone-tipped 
krisses. Then for the first time she was 
permitted to open the camphor-wood 
chest and gaze upon all the beautiful 
things that she was to wear for the one 
great day. 

Her mother and elder sisters had been 
married in them, and their children 
would, one after another, be married in 
them after her. 
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There was a sarong of silk, run with 
threads of gold and silver, that was large 
enough to go around her body twice and 
wide enough to hang from her waist to 
her ankles; a belt of silver, with a gold 
plate in front, to hold the sarong in place; 
a kabaya, or outer garment, that looked 
like a dressing-gown, and was fastened 
down the front with golden brooches of 
curious Malayan workmanship; a pair 
of red-tipped sandals; and a black lace 
scarf to wear about her black hair. There 
were earrings and a necklace of colored 
glass, and armlets, bangles, and gold pins. 
They all dazzled Busuk, and she could 
hardly wait to try them on. 


A buffalo was sacrificed on the day of 
the ceremony. The animal was ‘‘ with- 
out blemish or disease.’’ The men were 
careful not to break its fore or hind leg 
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or its spine, after death, for such was the 
law. Its legs were bound and its head 
was fastened, and water was poured up- 
on it while the Aadi prayed. Then he 
divided its windpipe. When it was 
cooked, one half of it was given to the 
priests and the other half to the people. 

All the guests, and there were many, 
brought offerings of cooked rice in the 
fresh green leaves of the plantain, and 
baskets of delicious mangosteens, and 
pink mangoes and great jack-fruits. A 
curry was made from the rice that had 
forty sambuls to mix with it. There 
were the pods of the moringa-tree, chilis 
and capsicums, prawns and decayed fish, 
chutneys and onions, ducks’ eggs and 
fish roes, peppers and cucumbers and 
grated cocoanuts. 

It was a wonderful curry, made by one 
of the sultan’s own cooks ;_ for the Pung- 
hulo Sahak spared no expense in the 
marriage of this, his last daughter, and a 
great feast is exceedingly honorable in 
the eyes of the guests. 

Busuk’s long black hair had to be done 
up in a marvelous chignon on the top of 
her head. First, her maids washed it 
beautifully clean with the juice of the 
lime and the lather of the soap-nut ; then 
it was combed and brushed until every 
hair glistened like ebony ; next it was 
twisted up and stuck full of the quaint 
golden and tortoise-shell bodkins, with 
here and there a spray of jasmine and 
chumpaka., 

Busuk’s milky-white teeth had to be 
filed off more than a fourth. She put her 


head down on the lap of the woman and. 


closed her eyes tight to keep back the 
hot tears that would fall, but after the 
pain was over and her teeth were black- 
ened, she looked in the mirror at her 
swollen gums and thought that she was 
very beautiful. Now she could chew the 
betel-nut from the box her mother had 
given her! 
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MALAY WOMAN IN MOSQUE DRESS. 


The palms of her hands and the nails 
of her fingers and toes were painted red 
with henna, and the lids of her eyes 
touched up with antimony. When all 
was finished, they led her out into the 
great room, which was decorated with 
mats of colored palm, masses of sweet- 
smelling flowers and maiden-hair fern. 
There they placed her in the chair of 
state to receive her relatives and friends. 


She trembled a little for fear Mamat 
would not think her beautiful, but when, 
last of all, he came up and smiled and 
claimed the bit of betel-nut that she was 
chewing for the first time, and placed it 
in his mouth, she smiled back and was 
very happy. 

Then the adi pronounced them man 
and wife in the presence of all, for is it 
not written, ‘‘ Written deeds may be 
forged, destroyed, or altered, but the 
memory of what is transacted in the 
presence of a thousand witnesses must 
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remain sacred. Allah il Allah!’’ And 
all the people answered, ‘‘ Suka! Sukal’ 
‘We wish it! We wish it!) 

Then Mamat took his seat on the dais 
beside the bride, and the Punghulo passed 
about the betel-box. First, Busuk took 
out a syrah leaf smeared with lime and 
placed in it some broken fragments of the 
betel-nut, and chewed it until a bright 
red liquid oozed from the corners of her 
mouth. The others did the same. 

Then the women brought garlands of 
tlowers — red allamandas, yellow convol- 
vulus and pink hibiscus — and hung them 
about Busuk and Mamat, while the musi- 
cians outside beat their crocodile-hide 
drums in frantic haste. 

The great feast began out in the sandy 
plaza before the houses. There was 
cock-fighting and kicking the raga-ball, 
wrestling and boxing, and some gambling 
among the elders. 


Toward night Busuk was put in a 
rattan chair and carried by the young 
men, while Mamat and the girls walked 
by her side, a mile away, where her 
husband’s big cadjang-covered prau lay 
moored. It was to take them to his 
bungalow at Bander Bahru. The band 
went, too, and the boys shot off guns 
and fire-crackers all the way, until 
Busuk’s head swam, and she was so 
happy that the tears came into her eyes 
and trickled down through the rouge on 
her cheeks. 

So ended Busuk’s childhood. She was 
not quite fifteen when she became mis- 
tress of her own little palm-thatched 
home. But it was not play housekeep- 
ing with her, for she must weave the 
sarongs for Mamat and herself for clothes 
and for spreads at night, and the weav- 
ing of each cost her twenty days’ hard 
labor. If she could weave an extra one 
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from time to time, Mamat would take it 
up to Singapore and trade it at the ba- 
zaar for a pin for the hair or a sunshade 
with a white fringe about it. 

Then there were the shell-fish and 
prawns on the sea-shore to be found, 
greens to be sought out in the jungle, 
and the padi, or rice , to be weeded. She 
must keep a plentiful supply of betel- 
nut and lemon leaves for Mamat and her- 
self, and one day there was a little boy 
to look after and make tiny sarongs for. 


So, long before the time that our 
American girls are out of school, and 
about the time they are putting on long 
dresses, Busuk was a woman. Her 
shoulders were bent, her face wrinkled, 
her teeth decayed and falling out from 
the use of the syrah leaf. She had 
settled the engagement of her oldest boy 
to a little girlof two years in a neighbor- 
ing campong, and was dusting out the 
things in the camphor-wood chest, pre- 
paratory to the great occasion. 

| used to wonder, as | wandered 
through one of. these secluded little Ma- 
lay villages that line the shores of the 
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peninsula and are scattered over its in- 
terior, if the little girl mothers who were 
carrying water and weaving mats did 
not sometimes long to get down on the 
warm, white sands and have a regular 
romp among themselves,— playing ‘‘Cat- 
a-corner’’ or ‘‘| spy,”’ for none of them 
were over seventeen or eighteen! 

Still their lives are notunhappy. Their 
husbands are kind and sober, and they 
are never destitute. They have their 
families about them, and hear laughter 
and merriment from one sunny year to 
another. 

Busuk’s father-in-law is dead now, and 
the last time | visited Bander Bahru to 
shoot wild pig, Mamat was punghulo, 
collecting the taxes and administering 
the laws. 

He raised the back of his open palm to 
his forehead with a quiet dignity when | 
left, after the day’s sport, and said, 
Tabek! Tuan Consul. Do not forget 
Mamat’s humble bungalow.’’ And Busuk 
came down the ladder with little Mamat 
astride her bare shoulders, with a pleas- 
ant Jabek! Tuan! (Good-by, my lord.) 
May Allah’s smile be ever with you.’’ 

Rounsevelle Wildwan. 
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THE ‘* GEN’RAL.” 


T WAS a number of years ago 
— almost more than | care to re- 
member — when | first met the 
‘‘Gen’ral.”” Hecame to the hy- 
draulic mine to work for my 
father and uncle. On be- 
ing questioned as to his 
title, he asserted that he 


had fought and bled in the 
Mexican war, and in con- 
had been dubbed ‘* Gen’ral’’ 
by the miners on the ridge. 


segence 


He was tall and ungainly and resem- 
bled in a marked degree the portraits of 
Abraham Lincoln, without, | fear, pos- 
sessing many other characteristics of that 
noble man. 

The boys soon decided that the ‘‘ Gen- 
’ral’’ was a little weak in the upper 
story, but a good natured, harmless sort 
of an individual, with a tendency to lean 
on his shovel and spin yarns about, 
‘““When I fit in the Mexican war.”’ 

About three miles from our place, near 
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the little town of C , stood a small 
tavern kept by the Widow Mulchay. She 
‘had been widowed but a few months 
when the ‘‘ Gen’ral’’ came to work for 
us, the late lamented Mr. Mulchay hav- 
ing had so little sense of his own impor- 
tance as to rupture a blood-vessel one 
evening, in consequence of the exertion 
of dragging the partner of his joys and 
sorrows (Mrs. Mulchay weighed two 
hundred) around the barroom by the 
hair. Everybody said it was a good thing 
for the Widow when he died, as the gray 
mare was the better horse in that team, 
and he had wasted more ‘“‘ stingo’’ than 
any man of his size on the ridge, having 
always been his own best customer at 
the bar. But his widow was quite in- 
consolable ; she was an English woman, 
us she always took pains to state, and 
was fat and forty but not at all fair. 

The lamented Mr. Mulchay had been 
her second matrimonial venture, and it 
was but a short time till the wink was 
passed among the boys that she was on 
the lookout for a third, but the lady’s 
temper was known to be a little uncer- 
tain, though her thrift and energy were 
unquestioned. She was known to be 
doing a good business, especially at the 
bar. She had a few acres of land fenced 
in at the back of the house, and here she 
had a small orchard and vegetable patch. 

The labor of attending to all this was 
too much for her, so she cast about for 
some one to take care of the garden, and 
to the surprise of all, succeeded in hook- 
ing the ‘‘ Gen’ral.’’ 

He looked a trifle more sheepish than 
usual when he came to say he wanted 
to yuit at the mine, as he was going to 
work for the Widow, and took the good- 
natured raillery of the men as a matter 
of course. 

| distinctly remember my mother’s 
saying, ‘* Poor old fellow !’’ as after hav- 
ing bidden him goodby, with best wishes, 


she stood on the porch and watched his 
awkward form, a stick over his shouider 
from one end of which depended a roll of 
blankets and from the other a pair of 
long boots and a lank carpet sack, dis- 
appear down the trail. 

It was but a few weeks after that he 
came across the diggings one Sunday 
afternoon, his large cowhide boots freshly 
greased, and his straight hair carefully 
parted down the back and brushed for- 
ward till it stood stiffly out on each side 
behind his ears, and invited us all to his 
wedding. He and the Widow were to be 
married in two weeks and he desired the 
presence of our family. 

| think my mother was not surprised, 
but there was a look of commiseration on 
her face. She had always thought the 
old fellow kind-hearted and well mean- 
ing and her opinion of the Widow was not 
high. 

The ‘‘Gen’ral’’ particularly desired 
that my handsome young uncle Rob 
should be his best man, and after hearing 
that pretty Miss Tyrrell, the village 
school ma’am who boarded with the 
Widow, was to be bridesmaid, he read- 
ily agreed. 

It was the prevalent opinion in the 
community that the Widow had ‘‘ popped 
the qguestion,’’ as no one thought the 
‘*Gen’ral’’ possessed the necessary 
courage. 

Now, a wedding was a rarity in those 
days, and the Widow thriftily decided to 
follow her nuptials with a dance,—tick- 
ets, (including supper) five dollars. Of 
these she sold over one hundred, passing 
them over the bar with the same ease 
that she did a schooner of beer, or a glass 
of whisky. In reply tothe various jokers 
she would reply confidentially, ‘* Ah 
well, | had to have somebody to look 
after the garden, and the Gen’ral is a 
nice, handy man,.”’ 

The wedding was to be about three in 
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the afternoon, followed by an elaborate 
dinner and the dance in the evening. 
The small fry were not allowed to at- 
tend, but the wedding is still a standing 
joke in our family. A minister, the only 


one within a radius of twenty miles, was_ 


engaged. All were more or less familiar 
with the appearance of the Reverend Mr. 
Brown, as he held bi-monthly services 
in the school house. The expected guests 
had arrived, but not the minister. The 
crowd was getting a trifle impatient when 
the word was passed around that he had 
come. My uncle, as best man, was en- 
deavoring to elbow back the crowd so as 
to give the wedding party more room. 
‘*Stand back, gentlemen, please stand 
back a little farther,’’ he repeated. 

A small, boyish-looking fellow, whom 
uncle did not know, kept trying to crowd 
his way into the magic circle. My rel- 
ative pushed him back, kindly but firmly, 
saying, ‘* My friend, please give us more 
room.’’ 

The small man looked up with a twinkle 
in his eye. ‘*‘ See here,’’ said he, ‘‘ This 
thing can’t go on till | get in here. I’m 
the minister.’’ 

Uncle, covered with confusion, begged 
his pardon, and the knot was tied. The 
Reverend Brown had been unable to 
come on account of illness and had sent 
twenty miles for a friend to take his 
place. 

As time passed on things seemed to 
prosper with the ‘‘ Gen’ral ’’ and his wife. 
True, it was well known that she han- 
dled all the ‘‘ spondulix ’’ and the ‘‘ Gen- 
’ral’’ was rarely or never seen outside the 
fence. As we passed the orchard on the 
way to and from school, | have pleasant 
recollections of his dropping plump bell- 
flowers and bartletts into our aprons and 
then scuttling away as though fearful 
that ‘‘ Ma’’—as he always called her, 
though she never had children—would 
detect him in the act. 
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He kept the garden in beautiful order, 
and attended strictly to the hens and 
pigs, but ‘‘ Ma’’ took charge of the profits 
therefrom. 

He still loved to lean on his hoe and 
discuss, ‘‘ When | fit in the Mexican 
War,’’ if-he could obtain a listener, but 
at such times ‘‘ Ma’s’’ somewhat gut- 
tural voice was apt to break in with a 
command to ‘‘ Tend to that corn,’’ or 
‘* See to them pigs.”’ 

Some years after she began to speak 
of him as her ‘‘ Poor old softy,’’ and it 
was quite evident to those who knew 
him best that his mind was failing. 

lt was about this time that some one 
suggested to him that he ought to get a 
pension from the government for his 
services during the war. Undoubtedly 
it was said ina joke, as few believed 
that the old fellow had ever smelt gun- 
powder, but the idea took root in his 
feeble brain and he talked of it constantly 
for years after. 

That there was nothing in it was evi- 
dent, for had there been the slightest 
show of a claim for any thing of the sort, 
‘*Ma’’ would have looked into it and 
secured it; for the old lady’s avarice 
grew with her years and she clutched 
the purse strings with a tighter grip. 

When the edict went forth against the 
hydraulic miners, we were among the 
many who sought homes elsewhere. The 
closing of the mines wrought much hard- 
ship in that part of the State. From the 
friends who remained we heard occasion- 
ally of those we had left behind, and the 


saddest story of all came to me not long 


since. 

Times had gone hardly with the ‘‘ Gen- 
‘ral’? and ‘*Ma.’’ Travel had almost 
ceased and there was little or no market 
for what they raised, though everybody 
on the ridge firmly believed that the old 
lady had ‘‘ salted down’”’ enough to last 
them the restof their lives. The ‘‘ Gen- 
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’ral’’ was now a feeble old man, but 
still able to putter round the garden and 
explain to his occasional listeners how he 
expected to have his pension soon and 
how lucky it would be for him and ‘‘ Ma ’’ 
to have something coming in, now that 
they were getting on in years. To do 
the old man justice, he always seemed 
to think everything of his wife and evi- 
dently considered her a superior woman, 
though he once responded rather hesitat- 
ingly to a joker who asked him, when 
they were first married, if he considered 
her a handsome woman: ‘‘ Well no. | 
don’t exactly think she’s handsome in 
her face, but she’s a mighty smart 
woman.”’ 

During rhe winter of 1892 he had a 
severe illness that kept him in the house 
for some weeks. ‘‘ Ma’s’”’ temper had 
not improved with age, and she seemed 
to resent the old man’s sickness. The 
neighbors said she acted as though he 
had done it on purpose. It was soon 
after this that she began to talk in con- 
fidential whispers about his being ‘‘ Such 
a care and an expense that she could n’t 
afford it. He’d been a burden on her 
for years, and now there was nothing 
coming in and she didn’t see but the 
county ’d have to do something.”’ 

And before long it was the talk of the 
neighborhood that ‘‘ Old Miss Hughes ’”’ 
was going to take the poor old ‘‘ Gen’ ral ’’ 
to the county poor farm. 

There was much suppressed indigna- 
tion at this ; for the old man was univer- 
sally liked for his kind heart and gentle 
ways. 
with wet eyes and a very red nose that 
she was too poor to care for him and 
did n’t know what else to do he was get- 
ting ‘‘that simple,’’ no one seemed to 
know what to do with him either, and so 
they did nothing but talk. 

One lovely morning in October ‘* Ma’’ 
informed the *‘ Gen’ral ’”’ that they were 


But when the old lady protested . 
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going to the county seat, some twenty 
miles distant, to see about his pension. 
The old man’s childish delight was pitiful 
to see. He had not been more than a 
mile from home for twenty years, and 
only to think that he was going to get 
his long expected pension. 

‘*You won’t have to work so hard 
now, Ma,’’ he quavered. ‘‘ The pension’|| 
keep us easy enough.”’ 

‘* You ’d better wait till we get it,’’ said 
she crossly. 

The old lady was plainly out of spirits, 
which may have accounted for the pack- 
ing of a flat bottle in her handbag. 

She had hired neighbor Jim Horton to 
drive them over in his two-seated spring 
wagon and he told me afterwards that he 
did n’t know when he had ever felt so 
bad as he did when the old ‘‘ Gen’ral’”’ 
came out of the house, a pathetic figure, 
attired in an ancient long-skirted shiny 
broadcloth coat, very threadbare, a high 
stock and black silk kerchief around his 
thin neck, and a rusty silk hat on his 
gray head, and began to talk pension to 
him. 

In a few minutes ‘‘ Ma’’ bustled out, 
dressed in an antique black silk, a broche 
shawl around her ample shoulders, and a 
bonnet of many summers ago, trimmed 
with bright plaid ribbon, perched above 
a very leathery and forbidding face. 

The ‘* Gen’ral’’ gazed at her admir- 
ingly while Jim helped her to the back 
seat, then hesitated a moment. He would 
have liked to sit beside her and the back 
seat was much more comfortable, but she 
sharply ordered him to, ‘‘Git up there 
with Jim and let’s be off,’’ and of course 
he obeyed. 

It was a long, dusty ride, but the nov; 
elty of it kept the ‘*Gen’ral’’ up. The 
October woods in the Sierra are beautiful, 
and the mountain roads wind through 
magnificent scenery. The oaks and ma- 
ples were turning to gold and the poison 
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oak flamed scarlet in the cafons. The 
whistle of the quail, the chatter of squir- 
rels, and the shrill cry of the yellow-ham- 
mer, could be heard on all sides. 

To the poor old man these were never 
ending sources of delight, and he chat- 
tered childishly of them as they rode 
on. 

When they finally reached the court 
house, he was helped down in rather a 
dazed condition. He was tired with the 
long ride and the excitement. The old 
lady spoke to him sharply, telling him to 
‘‘ Come along and not stand staring there 
like an old fool.’’ 

He meekly obeyed and followed in her 
wake as she waddled up the steps and 
into the county clerk’s office. Two or 
three men were there, discussing politics. 
The clerk came forward. 

‘*What can | dofor you, madam ?’’ 
he asked. 

‘‘| want to have this man taken care 
of by the county. He’s not right in his 
mind, and I’m too poor to take care of 
him any longer.’’ 

The old man plucked her sleeve with 
a trembling hand. ‘‘ But Ma, my pen- 
sion,?” he said. 

She paid noattention to him but turned 
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again to the clerk. ‘‘ Yousee how heis, 
He ’s always talking about a pension. 
He’s not right in his head at all, and I 
want the county to take care of him.’’ 

The old man looked from one to the 
other, an awful terror in his eyes. He 
seized her hand. ‘‘Ma! Ma!’’ hecried, 
bringing his ashen face close to her 
rather repulsive one, ‘*‘ You surely don’t 
mean to send me to the poor house ? ”’ 

She drew her hand away from his 
trembling clasp. ‘‘ There now, don’t 
you go to make a fuss. | can’t keep you 
no longer, and that’s God’s truth.”’ 

The old man turned and took a totter- 
ing step or two toward the door, then he 
staggered and would have fallen on his 
face had not one of the politicians caught 
him, and assisted by the others, supported 
him to a chair, into which he sank, limp 
and white. They loosened the high 
stock and kerchief. | 

For a moment he seemed torally. The 
woman bent over him withsome anxiety. 
He opened his eyes and looked at her 
with a pitiful smile on his wan old face. 
‘‘It’s—it’s all right, Ma. I’m goin’ to 
git my pension,’’ he murmured and then 
his head sank back. 

The ‘* Gen’ral ’’ was dead. 

Emma A. Thurston. 


TOUT PASSE. 


A SUNBEAM, flickering through a garret’s gloom, 

Provoked the simple prattle of a child. 
A widow, listening, crossed the sordid room, 

The faded curtain drew, then turned and smiled. 
“Mother, those specks of gold!” the urchin cried. 

“Those dancing specks of gold are—dust!”’ she sighed. 
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“HEAVEN HELP ME, BUT I WANTED TO GO DOWN BEFORE HER IN A LOUIS QUATORZE SALAAM.”’ 


A CASE OF DISCIPLINE. 
BY ONE OF THE D. D., LL.DS. 


AM past fifty years of . to govern; and | meet the Senior class 
age, (no matter how’ several times a week. This is to my 
much,) am President liking, for | love my brave girls; and to 
of a small college for challenge their keen eager minds, on 
women, and love my themes that interest me profoundly, is a 
work. Thelimited re- rare mental exhilaration. 
sources of our badly Indeed the students of Hypatia College 
endowed institution are a perpetual delight to me, within the 
render itnecessary for lecture room or without. Their sweet, 
me to teach as wellas all too pale," young faces and flashing, 
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thoughtful eyes fascinate me. Doubtless 
they lack in voluptuous charms; and | 
seldom see them in dress adapted to 
display to utmost advantage the physical 
graces they really possess: as a rule, | 
meet them book in hand in simple gowns 
a little negligée. But they please me 
beyond description. They are ‘‘ select- 
ed’’ by our severe entrance examina- 
tions from a multitude of less intellec- 
tual young women, and their average 
mentality is remarkable. High aims and 
gentle motives have spiritualized the lines 
of theirfaces. Some have great talent; 
in a few the rudiments of genius 
are discernible; and nearly all have 
luminous countenances. The holiest mo- 
ment of the day is the brief chapel 
service, when the hard benches suddenly, 
at ringing of the bell, blossom forth into 
girls; and when many a sweet presence 
is ‘‘quiet as a nun, breathless with 
adoration.’’ ‘The happiest hours of the 
week are my seances with the Senior 
Class. 

And then my study, it is perfumed 
and illuminated by maidens. A little 
tap on my door, and immediately there 
glides in a bright slip of womanhood, 
with dainty aspect, airy tread, and 
manner all grace. Perhaps it is a com- 
mittee, two, three, or more, a white- 
winged flock ,— and then such bewitching 
flutterings and chatter. An excuse 
wanted, a permission which none but 
the President may dare grant, a weighty 
message from home, a holiday begged, 
a grievance,—but always: a flash of 
light, as though a sunbeam had entered 
my study through clouds. And when 
the pretty children are gone, there 
remains a perfume of heavenly essence, 
as though the gates of Paradise had 
opened a little for just a moment, and a 
breath of Eden’s fragrance had come 
through. 


The reader must not misunderstand 
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me? My love for the*girls is Platonic 
and paternal: they are my pets, my 
daughters: I would cut off my right 
hand ere it should rest in unholy touch 
upon one of them. I am not like my 
predecessor, a comparatively young man 
and a bachelor, who confided to me this 
extraordinary confession. 

‘*When came to Hypatia College,”’ 
said that impressible and cynical gentle- 
man, ‘‘I fell in love with all the girls! 
The first year I longed to marry all of 
them! The second year, my ardor 
cooling in presence of chilly facts, I 
wanted still to marry most of them. 
The third year, | was willing notwith- 
standing to marry some of them. The 
fourth, | prayed for deliverance from 
all! And the fifth year I resigned !’’ 

He is yeta bachelor. Now| do not 
feel justified in condemning this excel- 
lent gentleman, but I see with other 
eyes. Perhaps this is because | have 
French blood in my veins, blue, noble 
blood, that long aga leaped under the 
flash of woman’s smile and that easily 
blushed in shame at thought of dishonor. 

Still, | too have a very big and noisome 
fly in my delicious pot of ointment. | 
allude to discipline. Deportment, thank 
Heaven! does not fall to my lot; but 
discipline, woe is me, does. I am 
between the Devil and the deep sea,— 
naughty girls on the one side and a 
grim faculty, mostly of elderly unmarried 
ladies, on the other. Not very naughty 
young women either,—bless them! 
Hypatia students do not know how to be 
real naughty. But they are human and 
have red blood, aye and sometimes hot 
blood; and there are young men in 
Cedar City. Littleindiscretions, nothing 
more! trifling in my coarse masculine 
sight, but of awful heinousness in the 
eyes of our chaste lady professors. 

If | could only be left quite alone, my 
efforts would be very efficacious. A 
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summons of somewhat peremptory char- 
acter, of the culprit to the President’s 
study,—a frightened response, with 
luminousness and fragrance a little 
abated,—a brief sermon, with emphasis 
on the practical application,—an out- 
burst of tears, promises amid sobs, 
never, never to do so any more,— 
instantaneous reformation, normal light 
and perfume, departure under benedic- 
tion and a fugitive tearin the President’s 
eye! But alas! 

One night I was lingering at my office, 
buried in a profound metaphysical study, 
and the ten o’clock bell had rung for 
the extinguishing of lights. Reluctantly 
leaving my meditations, | carefully 
closed behind me the great hall door, 
and strolling out into the moonlight, 
took a turn through the beautiful Campus 
to cool my brain and compose myself for 
sleep, before retiring to the presidential 
mansion. | 

A murmur attracted me into the 
shades,— silvery sounds, low and musi- 
:al— the warbling of a water ouzel 
mingling with the plash and gurgle of a 
mountain brook. | supposed this to be 
the natural music of the fountain of 
Sappho, which formed the choicest work 
of art in our college grounds; and | 
drew near that classic masterpiece. 
Approach lent perception, and | now 
heard voices quite other than those of 
the leaping jet and elfish spray. 

As | drew near, a duet of bass and 
tuneful soprano was distinguishable. 
They were not exactly singing, these 
two voices, but in very melodious 
cadence. Steps warned me that the 
murmurers were strolling toward me by 
a shady path, into which the moon- 
beams penetrated to play upon the 
gravel. Before I decided what | ought 
to do, a young couple sauntered into 
sight, a youth holding a maiden’s hand 
and both talking at once. Instinctively 
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and with no purpose of espionage, which 
| detest,— 1 never so much as turn my 
head to play the spy upon my brave 
girls,— but from a dread of intruding 
upon holy ground,— though why I should 
have deemed it holy, | don’t know,—I 
shrunk back into the gloom. Indeed it 
was not very gloomy, and | might 
easily have been seen, had the two at 
that moment been able to perceive any- 
thing but one another. 

They paused at the fountain of 
Sappho, quite near me; and the girl 
lifted her face to the full moon. | 
recognized the beautiful features of one 
of our noblest, a Sophomore, the leader 
of her class, a natural leader, of excellent 
family, the only daughter of a wealthy 
and refined widow, a young thing every 
way admirable and exemplary. She 
was in evident ecstasy; and I never 
saw such ethereal loveliness before as 
appeared in that rapt face,-glorified by 
moonlight and youthful passion. 

I was stunned and motionless. There 
was a pause in the torrent of low mel- 
ody ; and then he bade her goodnight, 
and folding her to his heart, tenderly 
kissed her lips. 

She disengaged herself ,— not too soon, 
— and ran to the great Dormitory ,— for 
our main building is a sort of immense 
Caravanserai, combining chapel, halls, 
recitation rooms, museums, bedrooms, 
and what not,—which was near at hand. 
I saw her tap lightly on a window 
pane in the basement and vault through 
a low casement, the sash of which 
opened and closed mysteriously. It was 
the bedroom of my messenger maid, 
Polly, who is wont to answer the call of 
my study bell. The youth hurried away, 
but not before | recognized him as the 
son of one of the best citizens and most 
solid men in Cedar City. 

Meanwhile | did nothing, because | am 
not quickwitted and nothing in the line 
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of action sufficiently brilliant occurred to 
me: besides, | was overwhelmed. Slow- 
ly retiring to the presidential mansion, 
for long | courted sleep in vain. One 
thing I was grateful for: the culprit was 
not a Senior, not one who had breathed 
in the atmosphere of my own ethical 
and metaphysical teachings. That would 
have crushed me; but then that would 
have been absolutely impossible. 

All things considered, this was the 
worst breach of deportment, since the 
wild girl from Arkansas, whom consider- 
ation for her unfortunate family forbids 
me to name, threw acrust of bread in 
playfulness, at a no less frivolous room- 
mate, during that august repast, for 
which alas! we have no better name in 
the language than the vulgar word 
dinner,— yes, at that dainty symposium 
of propriety, fine manners, and personal 
stateliness; where a word of slang is 
considered vice, and rudeness a crime; 
where even wit and humor must be 
chastened and where mirth is rightly 
felt to be far beneath the dignity of the 
occasion. Even | myself, the President, 
find a shadow upon my naturally festive 
disposition, when sit down, as I: do 
once in a while, at this stately and por- 
tentous meal. In the case referred to, 
aroused by the enormity of the offense, 
| banished the wild girl at once and 
forever. 

Surely this case was nearly as bad. 

What distressed me most was the 
<iss. But there was a foil tomy dismay 
ina pretty memory. More than a year 
previous, just before the Christmas 
vacation, the girls had arranged one of 
their fétes in anticipation. As was 
their wont on such occasions they had 
brought to our great assembly and play 
hall, their easy chairs, lounges, cushions, 
draperies, fans, easels. and what not, 
and had given to the usually bare-looking 
apartment a delightfully cosy aspect. 
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They themselves were all very daintily 
arrayed, some in silks and some in mere 
extemporized gowns of delicately tinted 
cheesecloth,— some as Grecian maidens, 
some as peasant girls, and some as the 
girl of the period, but every one mirth- 
ful and picturesque. | never failed to 
drop in on these innocent festivities, to 
enjoy the music and the dancing, and 
to say a cheering word; and the young 
women always made me welcome. 

On the particular night in question, 
as | approached one of the doors of 
ingress, | observed my youngest son 
Louis on a stepladder in a doorway, 
hanging overhead a sprig of mistletoe. 
Louis was a lad of ten, the child of my 
age and the darling torment of my life, 
the terror of the college cats, the pet of 
the kitchen maids (who overfed him 
with dainties), and the assistant of the 
students in all their decorative activities. 
I stopped and gazed at him with some 
anxiety, indeed | never gazed at him in 
any other mood. Not perceiving me, 
he descended from the ladder, laid it 
aside, and placed himself, arms akimbo, 
under the mistletoe. His musical boyish 
voice rang through the hall, clear above 
the din of piano and waltz: ‘If any- 
body wants to be kissed, let ’em come 
right on, and away she goes!”’ 

A shout of laughter greeted this appall- 
ing outburst, and a young girl, airy as 
an orchid blossom, with rosy cheeks 
and laughing eyes, tried in sport to dart 
by him, only to be imprisoned deftly in 
his strong little arms. As his red lips 
could not reach up higher than her chin, 
she goodnaturedly stooped and kissed 
him. It was a pretty sight, | must 
confess. Then his papa was perceived, 
there was another shout, the girl escaped, 
and Louis, fearing paternal vengeance, 
darted to a side door and was gone in a 
moment. The child afterward acknowl- 
edged tome: ‘‘Papa,Ihung up it there 
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just for Evelyn Wood: she ’sa freshman 
and pretty green, but oh, she’s alark !”’ 

But this second kissing of Miss Evelyn 
Wood was quite another matter. 

The next morning I received a tele- 
gram, calling me off on important busi- 
ness for the entire day; but as the train 
did not leave until ten, | hoped to secure 
a word with the culprit before departing. 
My first thought had been to lay the 
whole matter before the Lady Principal, 
but my heart forbade: better warn and 
save the dear child without publicity 
and without disgrace,—for she certainly 
was not a wild girl, like the Arkansas 
creature; moreover, my method of ad- 
monition and penitent tears was wiser 
far than the drastic measures women 
resort to under such circumstances. 
Hence after chapel | was about to ring 
for Polly, (below stairs they called her 
the Lady Messenger,— and why not? 
—we had lady laundresses, a Lady 
Principal, and lady professors, why in 
Heaven’s name not a Lady Messenger? 
—thank God, however, we are a 
WOMAN’S ocollege,) when suddenly 
there was a melodious voice singing not 
far away. 

It was late in May, the windows were 
open, and with the fragrant air of spring 
was wafted in the cadences of a marvel- 
ously sweet voice, singing a Spanish 
love ditty. I recognized at once Miss 
Evelyn’s soprano, and remembered that 
her room was quite near my own study, 
on the floor above. She possessed the 
finest of many superb voices among our 


two hundred and fifty girls, and she was. 


the pride of the college in our amateur 
concerts. lam an enthusiastic lover of 
music, and Evelyn’s soprano is one that 
always enraptures and melts me. Iam 
good for nothing but ecstasy when she 
sings. She was carolling at her window 
a wild, joyous song, full of Spanish 
passion and sunshine, instead of study- 


ing hard as was her wont and manifestly 
her duty. Never skylark made the air 
quiver against the blue heavens with 
such jubilant gladness. Ah! the child 
was supremely happy; and why had 
Fate put into my hands the agony of 
her discipline? | listened, forgot, time 
fled, opportunity departed ; and | barely 
caught my train. 

‘*] will rebuke the culprit tonight,’’ 
1 said to myself in excuse. 

But my return was late, and the matter 
of discipline was necessarily delayed. 
On the morrow there was no singing, 
and promptly after Chapel 1 set myself 
to the difficult task. | rang for my maid, 
and she responded all too quickly, in 
sobbing and tears, with a little note 
from the Lady Principal in her hand. It 
read as follows :-— 


DR. CYRUS WOLCOTT, D. D., LL. D. 

Dear Sir:—\t is my painful duty to inform you 
that the fair fame of Hypatia College has peen 
tarnished. Miss Evelyn Wood was detected 
last night by the watchman, entering the case- 
ment of the maid Polly’s room after eleven 
o’clock and having been absent from her own 
room during the entire evening. Is it not justly 
presumable that she has been guilty of a clandes- 
tine interview? and am | verging on the brink of 
slander if | suggest that the disturber of our 
peace is a young man? Let me add that some 
previous observations, sharpened by well 
grounded suspicions, aroused by a peculiar state 
of mind in the unfortunate young woman, and 
which the plain duties of my office compelled me 
to make, despite your known and permit me to 
say regrettable aversion to even a necessary 
circumspection, justify presumptions as to the 
personality of the offender. Feeling unequal 
and indeed powerless to deal with so grave an 
offense, | beg to refer the whole matter to the 
President, asking you in the name of the 
Faculty, and of our innocent students,— of our 
Fame and of our Future,—to take prompt and 


signal action. 
Very truly yours, 


THE LADY PRINCIPAL. 
1 read this with as keen a pain as ever 
went through the heart of an old gentle- 
man, for well | knew what it portended 
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tor the Skylark. Under my predecess- 
ors girls had been sent to their homes 
from Hypatia College, with but twelve 
hours’ notice, forever disgraced, for less 
transgression. 

‘*Can you forgive me, sir?’’ said 
Polly, sobbing. 

Oh, yes, Polly: I had forgotten her. 

Now I could easily have forced this 
maid to tell me all she knew,—for she 
was not over strong-minded,—but could 
not bring myself to do so. 

‘*Polly,’’ said | sadly, ‘‘ you are re- 
ferred to the Matron: go to her, make a 
frank confession, and receive her sen- 
tence. You come under her jurisdiction, 
and you have put enough on my hands 
for the present. By stop, Polly, if she 
is very hard on you, possibly I may say 
a word for you. Meanwhile send me 
Miss Evelyn,’’ 

She buried her face in her apron and 
turned to go, but before she was out of 
the room paused to say with many sobs: 
‘* Oh, don’t be hard on poor Evelyn, sir. 
She meant no harm,—’deed, ’deed she 
didn’t. She’s such an angel, sir, and she 
has been so kind to me,—and when the 
others trod—trod—on me, she trea—treat- 
ed me like ahu—hu—man being and | love 
her, and the poor child is in lo—lo—love, 
hor—hor—ibly in love ; and I’m to blame 
as had n’t ought to let her gone out.”’ 

A humble little tap announced the cul- 
prit,— | always know girl wrongdoers by 
the humility of the tap. Now when 
Louis is in fault he acts on the principle 
that he will not resign while he is under 
fire, like the politicians; but the Hypatia 
girls, they kiss the rod. When I opened 
the door and drew back the portiére, 
Miss Wood walked in slowly, pale, 
mournful, penitent, but calm. She stood 
facing me, her eyes on the carpet. | 
gazed musingly at her for a moment. 
What a pity that so superb a creature, a 
nightingale, a rosebud, a lyric, nay any- 
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thing you please that is tuneful and fair, 
should be caught ina folly! Alas, poor 
human nature! 

‘* Miss Evelyn, be so good as to peruse 
this note from the Lady Principal.’’ 

She read it, flushed, and trembled ; and 
a frightened look came into her eyes, 
which did not leave them for weeks. 
She nervously dropped the paper, picked 
it up again and read a second time: then 
her eyes filled with tears, and she said 
with an effort at dignity, ‘‘| may have 
been foobish with my midnight strolling, 
but the fame “ Hypatia ace is safe 
in my hands.’ 

Heavens, how it cuts me to the heart 
to see a young girl weep ! 

‘* No, no, Evelyn, you have been 
guilty only of astonishing thoughtless- 
ness, and have not tarnished our fame, 
but surely have endangered it. Confess 
to me, my child, that you were saunter- 


ing in the moonlight, thinking no evil of | 


course, handin hand with some friend,— 
m—m-—thoughtless as your giddy little 
self.’’ 

She looked me in the eyes,—such clear 
blue eyes searched mine,—and she said 
more quietly: ‘‘ No, | was alone: it is 
an old trick of mine to stroll in the moon- 
light and dream, and last night the build- 
ing seemed stuffy to me and the girls 
humdrum.”’ 

Ah, woman! emancipated, but not yet 
free from the bondage of guile! And 
who but we men are responsible for it ? 
I was not surprised, only pained that my 
Skylark should not have proved an ex- 
ception. So many sweet, gentle girls, 
before this, had looked me in the eyes 
and with perfect candor of manner told 
me what | knew to be false, thinking 
that they were successfully deceiving 
me, while | was reading their inmost 
thoughts. 

‘‘And the night before last, by the 
Fountain of Sappho,—also a lonely stroll 
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and no farewell kiss ? Only a soliloquy 
on Life and the Moonbeam ?”’ 

Her woman’s wit discerned my thought 
at once and her lovely head fell,—the 
fire all went out of her eyes and the color 
in her cheeks was there for shame. 

‘‘Yousaw me? oh! oh! Forgive me, 
forgive me, but Doctor Wolcott, | could 
not help it !’’ 

“Could not help it, my child?’’ 

She looked up with an intensity of 
passion that frightened me, and clasping 
her hands, exclaimed,— 

love him!”’ 

I felt it time to address myself to my 
little homily: ‘‘ Her extreme youth,— 
only nineteen,—her inexperience,—her 
poor widowed mother,—the extreme 
indiscretion of it,—the relentlessness 
of gossip,—the fair fame of the dear 
old college, the Alma Mater, and the 
rest of it.’’ Finally | asked her if 
she would solemnly promise, if | condoned 
the offense, not to do so any more. 
Judging from experience, she ought to 
have answered ‘‘yes’’ eagerly. But 
she looked up mournfully, the little face 
utterly wobegone, and responded slow- 
ly:— 

‘* No, Doctor, | love and respect you, 
—and I want to please you,— but it is 
of no use: I should only lie again, to my 
bitter shame. If he shall ask me _ to 
meet him, | will go to meet him, though 
I die for it; for oh! I love him,—Doctor, 
— | love him.’’ 

She had clasped her hands again, letting 
the letter drop; and out of her great 
teary eyes flashed a strange fire. Again 
there came into her face that rapturous 
look I had observed in the moonlight. 
She had again become radiant and beauti- 
ful as an angel. 

Heaven help me, but I wanted to go 
down before her in a Louis Quatorze 
salaam,— my French blood again,—|I 
adored this young girl. Butthen I was 


President, | had a duty to perform and 
meant to do it. 

| was a little dashed, however, by a 
wistful question, which anticipated my 
severities. 

‘*Did n’t— did n’t— you ever—Doctor 
— did n’t you ever love?’’ 

| know that I colored up to the roots 
of my hair,—and the roots of my hair 
are now considerably back of my upper 
forehead. And there came a scene of 
my youth to mind,— yes, a succession of 
scenes,—ah me! just such a sweet blue- 
eyed girl, and just such moonlight, and 
just such a forbidden stroll,— to be quite 
truthful, several of them,—hand in 
hand,— both innocent as babes of any 
evil thought,—only gt was a female sem- 
inary then,— before the days of preten- 
tious Colleges for Women,—and we 
were not found out ! 

When | collected myself, Evelyn was 
looking up through her tears in a radiant 
smile; and | decided that enough had 
been done in the line of discipline for 
the first infliction, and gave the fair 
culprit leave to withdraw to her room 
and to penitence. 

The next morning I noticed in Chapel 
service that there was a pallor of 
Evelyn’s face, and thence onward it 
became more apparent, while the fright- 
ened look which the Lady Principal’s 
letter had occasioned was intensified. 
Poor child, she suffered bitter penalty 
for her offense. She had been a leader, 
universally admired and beloved; but 
she was now dropped, suppressed, 


and left alone. The chaste lady pro- 


fessors froze her with their silent dis- 
approval; and even the dear girls, true 
to their feminine instincts, drew away 
their spotless skirts from contact. 

| concluded to call in the young man 
to our help: he was a_ good-hearted 
fellow: he was the real culprit: let him 
heal the wound. A dispatch by a mes- 
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senger boy brought him to my study 
almost precipitately. The moment he 
entered, | perceived that he knew all. 

He gave me no time to come to speech, 
but approaching, in an excited and 
almost violent manner broke out: ‘‘1’m 
to blame, sir, only I. I tempted her to 
stroll with me. It was thoughtless and 
selfish, but | meant no harm. Hate me, 
curse me, sue me for damages, shoot me, 
anything you please, only don’t let her 
suffer. Poor child! the girls are making 
life a hell for her, and she ’s worth them 
all. All my fault. Strike me, but spare 
her; and oh! sir, help her! They say 
you are kind and good, don’t crush a 
sweet, innocent child like that: she ’s 
wild with despair. | was a fool, selfish, 
mad. And here | am to receive any 
penalty ,— maledictions, blows, anything, 
if only you will let her go free and 
save her from those professor fiends !’’ 

When I could come to speech with this 
excited youth, | said quietly: ‘‘ Curses, 
blows, suits for damages, and pistol balls, 
will avail nothing except to get this 
miserable affair into the daily press,— 
which God forbid, -and which would 
only so much more hurt this noble young 
girl whom you have so seriously com- 
promised. You were indeed thoughtless 
and foolish. You did not mention, my 
dear boy, the only proper thing to do.”’ 

‘* What, sir, what is that? I will do 
all things, anything to extricate her.’’ 

‘* Very well then, little need be said. 
Go to her mother: tell all: claim the 
child. 1 will give you a letter of recom- 
mendation and explanation. Arrange 
this as you can with your own family, 
but this is your clear duty, and you 
never will secure a better mate nor they 
a kinswoman more worthy of them.’’ 

He seized my hand, comprehended, 
almost shouted for joy, and catching up 
his hat, said, ‘‘1 will take this after- 
noon’s train and come here in two hours 
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for the letter, with my father’s consent. 
He knows her family well and has seen 
and spoken highly of Evelyn.’’ 

He was out of my sight in a whirl- 
wind. I don’t know how it was, but | 
liked this young man, notwithstanding 
his offense against us: he was tem- 
pestuous but honorable, and meant well: 
he reminded me of my French ancestry 
and | gave hin flattering credentials. 

Meanwhile the Faculty sulked and | 
was in disgrace. 

Let me say here that I consider myself 
far from unamiable; and yet that | 
must confess to dislike for two classes of 
mankind: | refer to the theological 
theologue and the pedagogical pedagogue. 
To be sure my office forces upon me 
something of both the theologian and the 
teacher; but | trust that in my own 
case the office does not master the man. 
Now the Lady Principal and several of 
her ‘‘lady ’’ associates in the Faculty 
are pedagogical pedagogues, and this | 
have found to be the fault of many 
woman teachers. They are ‘‘ school- 
marms’’ before they are women: the 
office has mastered them. They love 
young girls not with what theologians call 
the love of complacency but with what 
they name the love of benevolence : that 
is somewhat as a cat with full stomach 
loves mice. 

Well, the Lady Principal in this case 
eyed me with indignant query and her 
manner was so frigidly dignified that I 
was constantly reminded of ‘‘the im- 
mortal’’ Siddons stabbing her potatoes. 
And the meek-eyed professoresses, none 
too high-spirited as a rule, but always 
unmerciful toward indiscretions of a 


kind, gazed at me reproachfully. To be 
sure, | held the key of the situation, as 
the By Laws of the College, gave to the 
President the final word in matters of 
grave offense involving severe punish- 
ment ; 


but one old gentleman of mild 
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disposition in a great caravanserai full of 
more or less charming and witty women 
is not enough to sustain a prolonged war- 
fare, especially when questions of 
womanly propriety are supposed to be 
at stake ; and my position was undeni- 
ably very weak and | keenly felt its in- 
security. 

One bright morning, early in June, a 
refined, fair lady called at my study and 
announced herself as Evelyn’s mother ; 
and a long confidential interview re- 
sulted. Her woman’s wit had compre- 
hended the situation perpectly, both her 
daughter’s entanglement and my own 
perplexities. She saw through me as 
though | had been glass, and had dis- 
cerned a way of escape for each and 
all. 

She had intended to send her child to 
college for at most only a year more, did 
not propose to make a professional stu- 
dent out of her,—she hated bluestockings, 
—had indeed wanted to travel abroad 
with her the coming fall and winter, but 
had given up the plan owing to the fail- 
ure of a masculine protector; but now 
she had quite fallen in love with Harry 
Winsted,— was n’t he a superb, hand- 
some, ardent young man? who could 
blame Evelyn for liking such a splendid 
youth?—had found his social position 
excellent, his education as complete as 
graduation at Yale anda year of practical 
contact with men in business could make 
it, his financial ability in his own name 
something, his business prospects un- 
usual. She was herself rich, Evelyn 


her only child and darling: the children . 


should be married at Commencement,— 
she did not approve of long engagements, 
and thought young people happiest when 
married young,— and she and they 
would go abroad after all, and Harry 
would do very well as masculine pro- 
tector, and Evelyn should enjoy music 
and art and enjoy her honeymoon all at 
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Thus the maiden would 
withdraw at once from College and the 
institution be relieved from all account- 


the same time. 


ability. 

My French blood almost betrayed me 
into a shrug over some features of this 
plan,— for though | do not share in the 
popular prejudice against mothers in 
law,— especially seeing that mine has 
long since gone to her rest, peace to her 
ashes!— a mother in law surely does not 
appear to the best advantage in the 
honeymvon-light, and moreover, there is a 
little proverb about three; but | remem- 
bered a saying of Chanfort, whom | de- 
light to count among my French ances- 
tors, to the effect that while love is 
romance, marriage is history ; and | felt 
that | must be content to accept the fact 
that history necessarily has its gloomy 
passages. On the whole the plan was 
wise, and to me a merciful providence; 
and so | acquiesced without protest. 

That same evening | announced at one 
of our very formal Faculty meetings that 
Miss Evelyn Wood would withdraw from 
the institution at close of the semester, 
now quite near at hand. This gave 
limited satisfaction, it was better than 
nothing. The verdict was known almost 
immediately throughout the building; 
and the culprit fell to the lowest point 
yet reached in the estimation of all con- 
cerned. She was a social pariah. But 
somehow the frightened, hunted look had 
left her blue eyes, and the color had come 
back to her velvety cheeks. Noone could 
understand why she no longer moped and 
wept by herself in her deserted room, 
which was shunned even by her old 
friends; nor why her voice in lark-like glad- 
ness though in subdued cadences was again 
heard carolling, much as of old. Some 
attributed this to moral insensibility, and 
concluded that their former estimate of 
this young girl had been wholly in- 
correct. 
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A surprise was in store for all. 

Suddenly the disgraced appeared with 
an engagement ring, and the society col- 
umn of one of the dailies of Cedar City 
announced her near at hand marriage 
and the subsequent proposed Continental 
tour, speaking also warmly of her talents, 
graces of character, and beauty of per- 
son, as well as of the manliness, intelli- 
gence, and high social character, of her 
affianced. 

Young women are excitable, overquick 
to condemn their mates, but soon repen- 
tant of injustice. A great revulsion in sen- 
timent occurred. Evelyn became a hero- 
ine, her indiscretion was condoned, and 
her moonlight escapades actually seemed 
the envy of scores of equally emotional but 
less fortunate maidens, who only lacked 
opportunity to do the same. Friends 
flocked back: congratulations were many: 


oh! it was a horrid pity she had to leave 
College and a burning shame,— but such 
a splendid bridegooom, and such a gay 
honeymoon, such romance in store, and 
such art and divine music in fair Italy ! 
Only the lady professors with one or 
two exceptions refused to melt. 

Commencement hurried on, and its 
sweetest memory to me,— sweeter even 
than my tearful farewell to the Senior 
Class, on the great day of the feast,— 
was the wedding of Evelyn in the Col- 
lege Chapel after the exercises, the Pres- 
ident officiating amid a cloud of waving 
lawn ribbons, and before two hundred as 
sweet faces as ever smiled and cried all 
at once. 

And Evelyn Wood was dropped from 
the list of students. 

And yet they say I have no disci- 
pline 

Charles Van Norden. 


AN ALIEN SINGER.’ 


[DEEP in our woods a modest alien sings, 
A blithe newcomer from a foreign strand, 
An emigrant from the far father-land. 
No pauper he ; but one of Nature’s kings, 
And lavishly his wealth away he flings. 
His soulful song a child can understand. 
Art cannot make a melody so grand, 
With all her sounding brass and vibrant strings. 
The singer loves our fir-embowered vales, 
His heart is in his song; his nest is near ; 
At early dawn and when the daylight fails 
We hear his trilling, tender, brave, and clear. 
With orient glee the occident he hails, 
Sweet German song-thrush, thou art welcome here. 


W. I. Cottel. 


3 In 1889, the German citizens of Portland, noting the dearth of song-birds in the mist-hung valleys, imported and 
liberated near that city over five hundred German song-birds, linnets, nightingales, song-sparrows, and thrushes. 
The song-thrush, at least, of these has made conquest of a permanent place in his new home. 
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La Boite 


Une nouvelle Affiche de Jules Cheret 


THE “ARTS AND CRAFTS.” 


ITS FIRST EXHIBITION 


[SAN FRANCISCO people have known 
in a general way, from occasional small 
notes in the press about its monthly din- 
ners, that there has existed for a year a 
Guild of Arts and Crafts in their city. 
This knowledge was greatly intensified 
during the last part of January of the 
present year by the initial exhibition of 
the Guild. In the large studio of Mr. J. 
H. E. Partington, a member of the Guild, 


was assembled a collection of objects per- - 


taining to the art and craft of printing 
in its widest sense. There were exam- 
ples of books, from hand made missals in 
black letter of the Twelfth Century 
down to the best specimens of modern 
binding, illustration, and typography, 
from London, Paris, New York, and from 
local houses. There was an exhibit of 
292 
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many hundreds of posters, French, Eng- 
lish, and American, which made the walls 
of the hall gay with their bright colors 
and striking designs. There were speci- 
mens of all kinds of picture reproduction, 
etchings, dry points, steel engravings, 
wood cuts, mezzotints, lithographs, pho- 
togravures, half-tones, and zincographs. 
The processes of making many of these 
were shown in actual work going on in 
the hall, also copper plate work, die 
stamping, type casting, and many simi- 
lar crafts. The larger daily papers of 
the city made careful exhibits of their 
work in chalk process, zincography, ster- 
eotyping, and a large selection of origi- 
nal drawings. The OVERLAND was rep- 
resented by a complete showing of how 
its February number was made, with 
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specimens in all stages, of the materials 
used, from the authors’ manuscript and 
original photographs and drawings down 
to the finished magazine. There was a 
line of framed covers and posters, show- 
ing the evolution of each, and many ori- 
ginal drawings and washes that have ap- 
peared in its pages. 

The success of the exhibition was 
marked. The first night was a Private 
View. Each of the members was given 
six tickets, each admitting two persons. 
The rooms were crowded by representa- 
tive people of society and artistic circles. 
The pay days that followed brought each 
an increasing gathering of interested vis- 
itors, and the closing Saturday saw the 
rooms filled to overflowing. The finan- 
cial result was satisfactory to the Guild, 
—all expenses being more than covered. 

The Guild consisted at the time of the 
exhibit of about seventy members, divided 
into the sections of Painting, Architect- 
ure, Music, Sculpture, Literature, and 
Crafts. The requirement of the Guild 
is that its active members shall be en- 
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WILL H. BRADLEY. 


PENFIELD. 


gaged as a means of livelihood in one or 
the other of these pursuits. Besides 
active members there are subscribing 
members, persons interested in the ob- 
jects of the Guild, who for a payment of 
five dollars a year are given tickets to all 
its exhibitions and copies of all the pub- 
lications. Some fifty of these members 
joined on the showing made at its first 
exhibition. A large increase in active 
membership was also obtained, and the 
Guild looks forward to a prosperous and 
profitable future, to the furtherance of its 
objects,—the promotion of good fellowship 
among its members, and the improve- 
ment of public taste. The wider signifi- 
cance of the Guild’s work is discussed by 
our contributor.—ED. ] 


IT APPEARS to be generally agreed that 
the Guild of Arts and Crafts has done 
well. The first exhibition was in every 
way a very worthy one, considering it as 
a first attempt, and considering the diffi- 
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a state of society such as this, where 
handicraft, used in its full sense, is so 
little practised, and where art itself, up 
to the present, is but a reflex of the art of 
the older communities. 

The scenery, climate, and natural ad- 
vantages and peculiarities, of California 
are expected to influence her art and lit- 
erature. The time must come when she 
will write the story of her beauty and her 
- weird, bizarre beginning into the pages 
of the world story, as shown in the works 
of her sons and daughters. It is quite 
possible that the Guild of Arts and Crafts 
may aid largely in giving an impetus in 
that direction. 

The name itself denotes a reaction 
from the machine-rage of the early part 
of this century. It is in itself a protest 
against the middle class _ Philistinism 
which has been the dominating note of 
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| LA DERMIERE AFFICHE DE CHERET 


culties which must have been met at 
every step. It was hardly to be expected 
that the Guild would be able to justify 
its*name from the outset, particularly in 
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the last hundred years. It was against 
the guilds, the surviving element of the 
medieval organization, that the storm 
of individualistic commercialism was 
strongly directed, and with the break up 
of the guild came the epoch of ‘“‘ unre- 
stricted freedom’’ for the working man. 
The name smacks of the medieval, and 
reminds one of the ‘‘ Meistersingers ’’ 
and the gay processions of the Middle 
Ages. 

The society took its name as well as 
its fundamental idea from the annual ex- 
hibition instituted largely through the 
efforts of William Morris, the poet and 
artist, and Walter Crane, the well-known 
artist. The whole movement is due to 
the indirect influence of the teachings of 
Ruskin. William Morris, famous as a 
poet and designer, is no less famous as a 
publisher of expensive editions-de-luxe. 
Socialist as he is, the fact of his publish- 
ing these artistic masterpieces, with their 
prohibitive prices, has been the cause of 
much stupid and unmeaning abuse on the 
part of the ignorant. They are really 
essays in fine art. William Morris and 
the workmen co-operate in the publish- 
ing of themand share in the profits, such 
as they are. The reprinting of them on 
common paper, in mean type, would de- 
stroy the whole value of their work. If 
rich people monopolize them, as they 
monopolize many other things, it is cer- 
tainly not the fault of William Morris, but 
rather of the condition of things that ren- 
ders such monopoly possible. A painter 
is hardly to be blamed because he does 
not superintend the issue of cheap litho- 
graphic copies of his work. William 
Morris considers himself first of all as a 


craftsman, a workman, and a literary- 


man incidentally after that. 

Hence, the scheme in view at the in- 
stitution of the Guild of Arts and Crafts 
in London was the revival of the old 
skill in workmanship, which appeared 


likely to be destroyed and become obso- 
lete, owing to the influence of the cheap 
and nasty. This idea was to be carried 
out by the exhibition of handicraft work, 
thus stimulating interest in the work, not 
only among working men, but through- 
out the mass of the population. From in- 
terest in beautiful objects springs natur- 
ally the desire to create them, and agi- 
tation in healthy esthetic directions 
must result in a beneficial effect upon 
art. And this has been toa very great 
extent realized. There has been a very 
considerable improvement, and a great 
increase in interest in all matters con- 
nected with handicraft. Wood-carving, 
hammered iron-work, and other arts of 
that description, which were threatened 
almost with extinction, are again begin- 
ning to lift up their heads and each suc- 
ceeding exhibition bears evidence to a re- 
vival of skill in these directions. 

The moral effect of all this upon the 
workman himself is of the most beneficial 
character. Nothing gives a man so much 
respect, both in his own eyes and in 
those of other men, as the power to make. 
Its social value is none the less great as 
it tends to remove the barrier between 
the artist and the artisan, to lead to 
greater unity on the part of all toilers, 
and more fraternal relations between the 
followers of various crafts. 

This leads one to express a hope that 
something may be done for California in 
this direction, by the guild which has 
given us such a pleasant memory of this 
year. Surely the scope of the society 
may in the course of time be widened, 
so as to give examples of needle-work, 
leather-work, and all the other branches 
of manual toil which demand some degree 
of artistic feeling as well as manual dex- 
terity. The Sloyd system has been 
freely discussed all over the State, and 
has been enthusiastically taken up in 
many quarters. This ought to give an 
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impetus to the younger generation, which 
these exhibitions will still further assist. 
For it must be admitted that some degree 
of technical facility is a necessary pre- 
cursor of good art. 


It is good to see the work of craftsmen 
from other countries, and other States, it 
will be still better if we can succeed in 
producing a really good exhibition of the 
work of the people of this State. 

Austin Lewts. 


THE POSTER. 


A NEW PROVINCE CLAIMED BY ART. 


AMONG the practical benefits growing 
out of the recent exhibition of the Guild 
of Arts and Crafts in San Francisco is 
the introduction to the West Coast public 
of the modern poster and the demonstra- 
tion of its artistic possibilities. The in- 
terest taken in the poster display indi- 
cates a readiness to welcome the improved 
methods of pictorial advertising, and 
proves the wisdom of appealing to the 
mind through the eye, which finds de- 
light in the great variety of design and 
color that the poster presents. 


The development of the advertising 
poster from an object of the most cursory 
interest to a thing greatly admired and 
much sought-after is of quite recent date; 


' though the collecting fad is not so new as © 


is generally supposed. Some six years 
have now elapsed since the birth, or 
rather the regeneration, of the affiche 1l/- 
lustréein Paris, and since then a constant- 
ly increasing corps of artists in Europe 
and America has entered upon a crusade 
of good taste, with the result that, in- 
stead of the hideous pictures that were 
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wont to mortify the dead-walls of cities 
some years ago, a pronounced element of 
true art has been introduced into pictor- 
ial advertising, to the general advantage 
and the delight of everyone possessed of 
a sense of the becoming. If for no other 
reason than this, the modern poster is 
worthy of our consideration as affording 
a liberal education in Art and as a stimu- 
lator of good taste. 

The credit for making the poster what 
it is today is universally given to Jules 
Cheret, who, in fact, established the art. 
There were posters in France before his 
day, from the hands of great men; but 
despite their artistic merit, they never 
attained any particular vogue. Chéret, 
however, with his striking style and 
great productivity, instilled new life into 
the art, which has continued to flourish 
since his advent and to command a con- 
stantly increasing public interest. His 
lithographing establishment in Paris is 
extensive, and all of his posters are pro- 
duced there under his personal supervis- 
ion; the artist being a lithographer by 
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trade before he became famous asa de- 


signer. 


Chéret is usually esteemed above all 
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his contemporaries, although there are 
some who prefer the work of Sieinlen, 
Grasset, or Lautrec. It cannot be denied 
that there is a sameness about his de- 
signs that makes them pall when seen 
frequently ; his purposely false drawing 
is often carried to ridiculous extremes; 
and his coloring is always particularly 
violent and outrageously inharmonious. 
His posters, however, often gain their 
effect through these very faults, and as 
that is the desired end, the liberties he so 
cleverly takes with his art cannot but 
command our admiration. The accom- 


panying illustrations are of some of his 


earlier and less familiar productions. 
Cheret, more than any other, is re- 
sponsible for the rise of the poster-col- 
lector, for his designs were so striking 
that when they appeared, people began, 
for the first time, to think of preserving 
the prints. Bill-posters in Paris began 
to have frequent calls for this or that 
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affiche, and it did not take long to per- 
suade some shrewd people that there was 
profit to be made in the traffic of these 
new wares. There was some difficulty 
at first about the retailing of posters, as 
the publishers and artists were not will- 
ing that their productions should be di- 
verted from their use as an advertise- 
ment to serve a purpose for which they 
were never intended. However, as the 
collector became a more and more import- 
ant factor in the poster world, the pub- 
lishers and artists began to look upon him 
as the real consumer of their wares and 
a very worthy person indeed. Accord- 
ingly they began to issue posters with a 
view to his demandes, and many were 
produced to serve no other purpose,—a 
limited edition being issued, and each 
print numbered as it came from the press. 
The cant of the etching trade was appro- 
priated, ‘‘ proofs,’’ ‘‘ signed copies,’’ and 
prints in the various states of the process 
of reproduction, being listed in the col- 
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THE YELLOW BOOK 


PRICE $150 THE OCTOBER 
Overland 


ROUNSEVELLE Love 
A WESTERN MAGAZINE 


DEVOTED TO WESTERN 
SUBJECTS 


JOAQUIN MILLER ON CHARLES 
WARREN STOOOARDO 


A Chapter on Explosives 


READ THE ONLY MAGAZINE 


Little Billee,—for Wilkie Collins’s ‘*‘ The 
Woman in White,’’ and quotes him as 
writing prophetically at the time, as fol- 
lows :—‘* 1am bent upon doing all I can 
with a first attempt at what I consider 
might develop into a most important 
branch of Art.’’ The truth of his utter- 
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lections of some enthusiasts. ‘‘ Proofs 
before lettering ’’ are highly esteemed 
by collectors. 

In England, as in France, the earlier 
attempts of artists in poster-designing re- 
ceived only passing notice, and it re- 
mained for such men as R. Anning Bell, 
Dudley Hardy, Maurice Greiffenhagen, 
and the eccentric Aubrey Beardsley, to 
follow in the footsteps of their continen- 
tal brethren and reestablish the art. 

Examples of the work of these artists 
ire to be found in every collection. The 
cuts represent one of Hardy’s best and a 
characteristic specimen of Beardsley’s 
work, 

Mr. Spielmann in his article in Serib- 
“0S Magazine speaks of a poster de- 
signed in 1871 by Fred Walker,—who it is 
leged, is the original of du Maurier’s 
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ance is amply demonstrated in the pres- 
ent status of the artistic poster. 

America has produced a number of 
admirable craftsmen, notably Penfield, 
Bradley, and Rhead, and their posters 
compare favorably with any. Contrary 
to the usual claim of Americans, we can- 
not pretend, in the matter of posters, to 
possess ‘‘ the biggest on earth,’’ as for- 
eign posters are much larger than ours. 

Among the San Francico designers of 
posters may be counted Nappenbach, 
Swinnerton, and Noble, of the Examiner. 
L.. Maynard Dixon and Pierre N. Boerin- 


ger of the OVERLAND have made a nat- 


ional reputation by their designs for pos- 
ters and covers. The OVERLAND has in 
preparation posters that bid fair to excel 
anything yet issued in that line, by Hopps, 
Boeringer, and Dixon. The characteristic 
scenes of Western life lend themselves 
readily to the broad and striking treat- 
ment that the poster requires. 
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Sunday+Examiner. 


While the majority of collectors are in- 
terested in posters from a true apprehen- 
sion of their artistic qualities, there are 
some who have adopted the practise of 
collecting without having any intelligent 
ideas on the subject, but merely because 
others of their ilk have made it a fad; 
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NAPOLEON EGYPT 


there are many, too, that do not collect, 
who regard it only in that light. 

One need not be a collector to appre- 
ciate the ornamental value of posters, 
and many people have used them for in- 
terior decoration with very pleasing re- 
sults ; a well chosen set makes an admir- 
able frieze for a room. The enthusiastic 
collector, however, usually prefers to 
keep his florilege in portfolios or boxes 
made for the purpose. 

Poster exhibitions have long since 
ceased to be a novelty in the East, where 
many very complete ones have been held. 
The facilities for obtaining posters there 
are much greater than ours, and conse- 
quently the collections in Eastern cities 
are much fuller than any we possess. 
The list of Mr. Wilbur Cherrier White- 
head of Cleveland includes seven un- 
dred and fifty examples of the American 
poster alone. 

The prices of posters vary greatly. \ 
year ago, when Grasset’s ‘* Sun of Aus- 
terlitz’’’ sold for one dollar in New York 
the month it was issued, it was consid- 
ered a high figure for a mere advertise- 
ment to bring ; but many posters are now 
issued in America that cannot be ob- 
tained from the publishers by any one 
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but a news agent for less than that price. 
In France as high as 400 francs or $80 
has been paid for a single specimen. 

When a poster is out of print, it some- 
times becomes greatly sought after and 
consequently more valuable. This _ is 
true of all of Penfield’s designs for Har- 
per’s prior to 1895. It is probable that 
most of these fell into the unappreciative 
hands of our newsdealers’ progeny, who 
doubtless took much pleasure in cutting 
them to pieces. The OVERLAND poster 
for June, representing the Hawaiian god- 
dess Pelé, is also out of print and in great 
demand by collectors. 

Although the new style in pictorial ad- 
vertising is a vast improvement on the 
old; yet there are many examples of 
the modern poster that are barbarous. 
There is much more to the poster than 
the making of a highly colored drawing 
or a pretty picture. The most import- 
ant thing to be borne in mind by the de- 
Signer is to aim ata certain unconven- 
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tionality that will catch the eye. Bread 
effects that give the picture a definite- 
ness even when seen at a distance are 
essential to the good poster. The effect 
is also heightened by sharp contrasts in 
the color scheme. When these qualities 
are observed, the poster will gain its end, 
which is toarrest the glance long enough 
to let the advertisement be seen and un- 
derstood. The most notable posters not 
only achieved this ; but he who stopped 
to look, remained to admire, and then to 
covet. 

The poster has done much already to 
elevate artistic standards and its influence 
is destined to improve the public taste as 


preaching and writing could never do. 


The encouragement by publishers and 
others of this worthy branch of art anda 
conscientious effort to excel on the part 
of the artists will do much to increase 
the number of artistic advertisements and 
fix the true canons of art in the public 


mind. 
K. Porter Gariett. 
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THE QUICKSANDS OF PACTOLUS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE KETCHUM,” THE “CHRONICLES 
OF SAN LORENZO,” ETC., ETC. 


BOOK Il. 


Vil. 


ECTOR received this 
letter at his club, read 
it, and consigned it 
obediently to the 
flames. His hand 
trembled as he did so, 
—to such an extent, 
indeed, that he deemed 
it prudent to fortify 
his nerves with a 
champagne cocktail. 
Meeting Mr. Christo- 
topher Candy, who 
had rooms at the club, 
he proposed a small bottle, extra sec, to 
take, as he expressed it, the kinks out 
of his wits. Over the wine he asked 
Chris some curious questions. 

‘A friend of mine,’’ he said in a con- 
fidential murmur, ‘‘is in the devil of a 
hole.’’ 

Chris nodded blandly. He was in the 
habit of receiving confidences. . His 
round, cherubic face inspired them. 
Fashionable dames whispered their troub- 
les into his attentive ear and were 
always sure of a kind word and sympa- 
thetic counsel. 

suppose, Chris, you have had 
trouble with women, eh ?’”’ 

‘*Trouble!’’ Chris laughed deri- 
sively.‘‘ Why I’m prematurely bald from 
the trouble |’ve had with women. The 

‘Begun in August Number, 1595. 
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Tuesday night germans have brought me 
to the brink of the tomb.’’ 

‘*But | mean trouble of a different 
kind.’’ 

“Gat: 

‘*My friend,’’ continued Desmond, 
filling his glass and tossing it off, ‘* mar- 
ried a high-stepper, a thoroughbred, but 
before that he’d been one of the boys. 
He ’d had his good times,— and paid for 
"em too, by Jove.’’ 

‘*But not in full?’’ suggested Mr. 
Candy. 

‘*1’m coming to that. Well, sir, my 
friend is a gentleman, of course.’’ 

‘*Of course,’’ repeated Mr. Candy, 
smiling. 

‘*He would n’t hurt his wife’s feelings 
for the world. Youmust remember that, 
Chris. Heconsiders his wife, this friend 
of mine.’’ 

‘* Wonderful fellow,’’ murmured the 
leader of cotillions. 

‘She don’t approve at all of — er — 
these good times | was speaking about.”’ 

‘Foolish woman,’’ said Mr. Candy, 
gazing intently at the bubbles in his 
champagne. ‘* Youth must effervesce, 


eh, Desmond? ”’ 


‘¢ And now,’’ concluded Hector incon- 
sequently, ‘‘a woman has turned up who 
won’t be squared.’’ 

‘‘Why, Desmond, this is a regular 
fairy tale of yours.”’ 

‘*She won’t be squared,’’ repeated 
Hector, bringing his heavy fist with a 
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“*) "LL DO WHAT I CAN,’ HE SAID QUITE SULKILY.” 


crash upon the table. ‘‘ And what’s 
more, she’s hand in glove with his wife.”’ 

“‘Phew! ”’ 

‘You may well whistle. Now then, 
Chris, what is my friend to do ? ’”’ 

‘* Make a clean breast of it,’’ said Mr. 
Candy promptly. ‘‘ The truth will leak 
out, Desmond. It always does.’’ 

“‘?’m banking—I mean, my friend is 
banking on that very thing. The 
woman has promised to keep mum, but 

VOL. xxvii.—23. 


who ever heard of a woman keeping 
mum? They will gabble.’’ 

It depends on the woman. The fact 
that she won’t be squared is a point in 
her favor, but | would n’t take the 
chances. No, thanks, not another drop. 
Will you excuse me? I’ve an appoint- 
ment.’’ 

Desmond finished his bottle alone, and 
feeling considerably exhilarated, decided 
not to take Candy’s advice. 
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‘« At any rate,’’ he thought, ‘‘ the first 
thing to do is to pave the way. Ill 
make myself deuced agreeable to Nell, 
and spoon her a bit. She ’s blooming as 
Hebe, so they say, and it won’t be such 
hard work! ”’ 


Despite the earnest entreaties of both 
Helen and her husband, Mrs. Murray in- 
sisted upon traveling direct to Menlo. 
She passed one night beneath the roof of 
her niece and took her leave early the 
following morning. Fred Langham, how- 
ever, remained behind. During the three 
years which had elapsed since their last 
parting, time—so Dick reflected —had 
stood still with him. In fact he seemed 
younger, and smarter, using the word in 
its English sense. 

He took Dick into his confidence at the 
first opportunity. 

‘‘1’m the most love-sick fool you 
ever saw,’’ he said with the blush of a 
boy of eighteen, ‘‘and I’ve followed 
Phyllis to America for the purpose of 
asking her to become my wife. The 
little puss would n’t give me an oppor- 
tunity in England. And besides | ’m not 
aladies’ man. You know that.”’ 

Langham, in truth, like many English- 
men of his class, was hopelessly deficient 
in social graces. He was shy with most 
women and brusque with men. But his 
brusqueness overlay a rare tenderness 
and nobility of nature. A Tory and a 
churchman, he was intolerant of the 
opinions of others and yet exceedingly 
modest in ventilating his own. This 
modesty, the mark of a true gentleman, 
permeated his somewhat narrow views 
of life. 

Gad,’’ continued the fond lover, 
‘¢ She ’s the dearest little girl, Eh, Dick? 
You admire her? ”’ 

‘‘She ’s_ not little,’’ returned Dick 
perversely, ‘‘ and she ’s no longer a girl. 
1 admire her. Yes, certainly | admire 


her.’’ 


Langham stared at him. 

** Dick, my boy, your liver must be out 
of order. You don’t look at all well. 
What’s the matter? ’’ 

‘* My heart bothers me a little. It’s 
nothing.’’ 

‘*Heart? Whatnonsense. Liver, you 
mean. Indigestion.’’ 

‘*] daresay it is indigestion,’’ said Dick 
thoughtfully. ‘*1 don’t digest things 
here as easily as I did in England.”’ 

‘* Let me give you a Cockle,’’ said Fred 
seriously. ‘‘Il never stir from home 
without Cockles. A Cockle will set you 
up. But, Dick, 1 ’ve been counting on 
your sympathy. Why, in the old days 
you shared all my troubles,— rows with 
the tenants, and all that. I’m a dull dog 
enough: I daresay I often bored you con- 
sumedly. You know I never can tell 
when to stop talking. Poor Ellen (his 
dead wife) used to blow her nose and 
then I’d shut up, but since her 
death | —’’ 

Dick pulled from his pocket his hand- 
kerchief, and Fred laughed. 

“‘] take the hint,’’ he said cheerily. 
‘*To come to the point, Dick, | want 
your advice and help.’’ 

‘* Want my advice,— at your age? ’’ 

‘*1’m only forty-two,— and I feel like 
a three year old! You see, dear boy, | 
don’t understand American women. Now 
you and Phyllis are brother and sister. 
She told me so. She’s awfully fond of 
you, you lucky dog.’’ 

‘‘Is she ?”’ said Dick, industriously 
blowing rings of smoke. 

The two men were sitting smoking in 
Desmond’s library. 

‘‘Is she ? Why, of course she is. She 
speaks of you in the warmest way. 
Henry she doesn’t cotton to. Nor dol,’ 
he continued, wandering from the sub- 
ject again. ‘‘I think Henry is too, well 
—er—too American. He has curious 
ideas about right and wrong. Where 
does he get them? ’’ 
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‘‘They ’re in the air, | suppose,’’ said ° 


Dick with ayawn. ‘‘ You must be very 
careful, Fred; these ideas are infectious.’’ 

‘“‘Henry,’’ continued Langham, ‘is 
cheeky; flippant, perhaps, is the better 
word. He called me a queer old duck 
yesterday. He’s my cousin, but con- 
sidering the difference in our ages I call 
that decidedly cheeky.’’ 

‘Decidedly so. Well, you want my 
advice.’’ 
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Just so. 
fond of you.”’ 

‘* | have not had her sworn statement,”’ 
said Dick impatiently, ‘‘ but we’ll take 
that for granted.’’ 

‘*Phyllis,’’ pursued Fred doggedly, ‘‘ is 
a girlof wide sympathies; quite — er —’’ 

‘*Panoramic,’’ suggested Dick. ‘‘She 
stands in the center and her heart goes 
out to every man, woman, and child, 
within a given radius.’’ 


Phyllis, | say, is awfully 
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‘« How well you know her, Dick. Now 
English girls generally say just what 
they mean, but Americans I’ve noticed 
are too polite to — er —’’ 

‘‘ Tell the truth, Fred, | take issue 
with you there.’’ 

‘1 don’t mean that. But, as Phyllis 
herself says, she tries to make every- 
body feel well. She has made me feel 
well, awfully well.’’ 

‘Language was given us — So we ’ve 
been told — to conceal our thoughts.”’ 

Langham shook his head solemnly. 

‘* | take it,’’ he observed magisterially, 
‘that such a sentiment is un-English. 
Phyllis, | hope, is not—er—built that way.’’ 

‘‘Phyllis is the perfect woman, Fred. 
However, not to beat about the bush, 
what do you want me to do? Sound 
Aunt Mary?’’ 

‘‘Aunt Mary? I’ve sounded her al- 
ready. Poor old soul, she has this very 
much at heart. You see, she never 
really liked California. How could she 
— after England ?’’ 

‘* Impossible,’’ said Dick, amused at 
this insularity. 

‘“‘She wants to return to the old 
country, and if Phyllis will have me 
Langley naturally will be her home. 
It’s large enough to hold a regiment of 
Aunt Marys. No, no, she is all right. 
I want you to tackle Phyllis.”’ 

‘‘You must do your own sparking, 


Fred.” 
‘‘]’ll be hanged if I know how to go 


about it. 
her mother managed the affair. I was 
only twenty-one.’’ | 

That was very kind of her.’’ 

‘‘Wasn’tit? Very kind—andthought- 
ful. Lady Maitland was a good worthy 
woman ; chronically hard up, but that ’s 
neither here nor there. But Aunt Mary 
— don’t repeat this— has become Amer- 
icanized. She told me, quite impatient- 
ly, to speak to Phyllis myself.’’ 
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In poor dear Ellen’s case’ 


‘* That’s right. At Rome, you know.” 

‘*But it is n’tright—for me! I never 
made love to a girl in my life.’’ 

‘* My poor Fred.’’ 

‘‘And it’s late in the day to begin. 
What I suggest is this. Phyllis returns 
here tomorrow. Have a talk with her. 
Find out what you can. Will you do 
this, old man?’’ 

The young man paused before he 
replied. The task was an odious one, 
but he considered himself under great 
obligations to Langham. And Fred’s 
absurd helplessness appealed to him. 
When he said that he had never in his 
life made love to a girl he undoubtedly 
stated a fact. Ellen Langham, his wife, 
had died within a few years of her 
marriage. Since that unhappy event 
Fred had devoted himself to sport and 
the arduous duties of a landed proprietor. 
At home he was the busiest of men. 
As chairman of his county hospital, 
member of the county council, justice of 
the peace, and master of fox-hounds, he 
labored altruistically from one end of the 
year to the other. These duties had 
sufficed him heretofore and left no 
leisure for love-making. 

Taking everything into consideration, 
Dick decided to help his cousin. Already 
he had read his fate in Phyllis’s eyes. 
She had greeted him, on her return, 
with the greatest kindliness ; had met 
him, in short, as a brother, with exasper- 
ating affection. She had changed great- 
ly. The glittering silver of a girl’s 
nature had been transmuted by time and 
travel into the more somber gold of a 
woman’s. Her beauty was heightened. 
Her self-possession complete. 

‘¢1’ll do what | can,’’ he said half 
sulkily, ‘but I don’t like the job. | 
may get snubbed.’’ 

‘*That ’s just what ’m afraid of,’’ 
returned Fred, quite cheerfully. ‘‘ You 
see, at your age a snub does n’t hurt a 
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man,—it does him good sometimes,— 
but at forty-two, you know,— er —”’ 

He looked so good-natured and pleasant 
that Dick laughed heartily, but none the 
less he undertook his mission with many 
qualms. Desmond, with his execrable 
taste, provided him two days later with 
anopportunity. Phyllis, Helen, and Dick, 
were sitting in the hall while Langham 
was writing letters in the library. They 
had dined well and Hector as usual had 
drunk more champagne than was strictly 
good for him. Since Helen’s return he 
had affected uproarious spirits and vowed 
himself in love again with his wife. 

‘‘She ’s as pretty as a pink,’’ he told 
his friends, ‘‘and really amiable. She 
was always cold, but that ’s not a bad 
quality in one’s wife, you know.”’ 

Helen submitted passively to his car- 
esses, and humored his vanity. Most of 
her leisure was spent with Stella in the 
laboratory. 

‘‘Well,’’ he remarked, standing with 
his back to the fire, ‘‘ 1 presume we shall 
have a wedding soon,—eh, Phyllis? 
Fred has not come seven thousand miles 
for his health. Barkis is willin’. Any 
fool can see that.’’ 

Phyllis blushed and turned her head. 

‘‘Fools,’’ said Helen in her clear, 
even tones, ‘‘ ought to be seen and not 
heard.”’ 

‘“‘What a deadly silence there would 
be in this house,’’ said Desmond, who 
had occasional flashes of wit, thanks to 
an Irish father. None the less he was 
angry with his wife, and therefore 
doubly anxious to annoy her. 

‘When is it to be, Phyllis?’’ he 
asked. 

‘‘Ah, Mr. Desmond, that is a hard 
guestion to answer.’’ 

‘‘Langham,”’ continued Hector, ‘‘ evi- 
dently thinks it a still harder question to 
ask. Ha! ha! not bad that, for me.’ 

Dick involuntarily put his hand on his 


biceps. It swelled satisfactorily beneath 
his touch. 

‘* Langham,’’ proceeded Hector in his 
loudest tones, ‘‘is the sickest lover |l—’’ 

Shut up,”’ said Dick angrily. 

Desmond turned crimson and made a 
step toward the speaker. Then, chang- 
ing his mind, he walked slowly to the 
door and stood upon the threshold. 

‘*] shall go to the club,’’ he said 
curtly. ‘*You people are too lively for 
me. Goodnight. Helen, a word with 
you.”’ 

She followed him obediently into the 
vestibule, and stood with her hand upon 
the carved balustrade of the staircase, a 
graceful, silent figure. Hector struggled 
into his overcoat and lit a cigar before he 
spoke. 

‘*Do you think,’’ he began slowly, 
‘* that 1’m going to stand this any more? 
I’ll put up with your insolence, it 
amuses me, but | ’ll be damned if this 
house ain’t too small for me and Dick 
Barrington.’’ 

‘*There is always the club,’”’ said 
Helen. 

‘*] won’t have the fellow here again, 
—d’ ye hear?’’ 

‘*] hear,— you need not shout. This 
house, Hector, is mine. However, | 
will speak to Dick —to oblige you. You 
provoked him. Your questions to Phyllis 
were in the worst possible taste.’’ 

was joking. What ’s the harm in 
a little fun. I’m feeling first rate to- 
night, and you, Nell, by Jove, you look 
stunning. If these confounded people 
were out of the way |’d stay at home 
and spoon you.’’ He threw his arm 
around her waist and kissed her with 
vinous lips. ‘‘ By the bye,’’ he added 
suddenly, ‘‘l forgot to give you a piece 
of news. You remember Chetwynd? 
He ’s at the Palace. Arrived on the 
Gallic this morning. We must give him 
a dinner.’’ 
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The door slammed and Helen found 
herself alone. So Chetwynd had come 
at last. She put her hand to her bosom 
and tried to press down the frantic 
beating of her heart. Her lips trembled 
and a strange weakness assailed her 
knees. Horror! She had lost her self- 
control. An immediate return to the 
hall was out of the question. She ran 
hastily up the wide staircase and flung 
herself, panting, upon a couch. 

Dick, meanwhile, was busily engaged 
in the occupation vulgarly known as 
‘*pumping.’’ But the pump and the 
pumper were not in accord. 

‘* Hector,’’ he began, ‘‘is an unman- 
nerly idiot.’’ 

‘He meant to be friendly.’’ 

**So does a dog when he licks one’s 
face, but his friendliness is rather un- 
pleasant. Of course,’’ he added hastily, 
‘*he is only a parrot. He repeats what 
he hears. Everybody knows that Fred 
has come to California to —’’ 

‘*See Aunt Alice and his cousins,’’ 
interrupted Phyllis. She was playing 
with her fan, opening and shutting it. 
Her eyes were cast down and her cheeks 
—so it seemed to Dick — were flushed ; 
possibly from the heat of the fire. 

‘Really ?’’ said the young man. 

‘Yes, really. At least he told his 
daughters so in my hearing.’’ 

‘*How do you like him?’’ said Dick, 
baffled but not beaten. 

‘*Mr. Langham is very fond of Aunt 
Mary,’’ she replied inconsequently,‘‘and 


she—she worships him. Most women, I 
notice, have a kind word for Mr. Lang- 


ham. He has such a high sense of honor 
and is sounselfish. He’s always thinking 
of some one else.”’ 

‘*Always,’’ assented Dick. ‘‘ He was 
thinking of some one else when he put 
the lighted end of his cigarette into his 
mouth after dinner tonight.”’ 

‘‘Poor man! I’m afraid he burnt 
himself dreadfully.’’ 


‘He may burn himself worse,’’ said 
Dick, ‘‘ if he goes on thinking of some- 
one else. It’s a bad habit.’’ 

He watched her closely, his eyes dwell- 
ing with jealous pleasure upon her beau- 
tifully modeled cheek and neck, but she 
was obviously more at her ease than he. 

‘*] burnt myself,’’ he continued gloom- 
ily, ‘‘ and I shall carry the mark to my 
grave.”’ 

‘* Dear Dick, | hope not,’’ she replied 
tranquilly. She still looked at the fire 
and her fan waved slowly to and fro. 
She spoke gently, in the kindliest ac- 
cents, but our Corydon detected a note 
of indifference. He set his teeth and re- 
minded himself of his promise to Lang- 
ham. In any case as a burnt child he 
had better beware of the fire. With this 
wise reflection he addressed himself once 
more to the task of pumping. 

‘“Would you like to live in Eng- 
land ?”’ 

This was too palpable. Phyllis laughed 
and turned a pair of mischievous eyes 
full upon the face of her companion. 

‘Would you?’’ she asked. 

‘With the right person,—yes.’’ 

‘* | feel as you do, Dick. I would live 
cheerfully in Timbuctoo, with the man 
I loved.”’ 

‘*Phyllis,’’ his voice sunk to a whis- 
per, ‘‘ have you found him, this man, this 
thrice lucky man ?”’ 

‘*] don’t know,’’ she replied, in such 
manifest distress that Dick cursed him- 
self for pressing the point. ‘‘ Please, 
Dick, let us talk of something else.’’ 

That night he told Langham, with un- 
necessary emphasis, to go ahead. ‘| 
think,’’ he said, ‘‘ that she cares for you, 
but my opinion carries little weight. 
Win her, if you can, old man, and God 
bless you.”’ 

‘*] shall take my time,’’ said Fred, in 
his heaviest manner. ‘‘ Matrimony is a 
serious thing for a man of my age. Why 
the mere thought of it is unsettling. It’s 
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a pity, isn’t it, that Phyllis, bless her 
sweet face, is an American ? ”’ 

‘‘ That fact cannot be too deeply re- 
gretted, Fred. It’s like that little bald 
spot on the top of your head. It is and 
in the nature of things must be a perpet- 
ual source of annoyance.”’ 

‘I’m awfully obliged to you, Dick. 
Now I can feelmy way. I’m getting too 
old to take my fences blind.’’ 


VIII. 


‘* |HAVE a mission for you, Dick,”’ said 
his father,— ‘‘ a very delicate mission in- 
deed. I pay you the highest compliment 
in intrusting an affair of such consequence 
to so young aman. But you have caught 
on quicker than I expected, and then, 
you always had your share of brains. 
This involves—er—’’ 

The young man was closely watching 
his father’s face. Something in his glance 
arrested Mr. Barrington’s attention. He 
hesitated and coughed slightly. 

involves ?’’ repeated Dick. 

‘‘ The successful floating of our new 
bonds. You must go at once to New 
York, and possibly London. You will 
see so and so,’’—he mentioned several 
financial stars of the first magnitude,— 
‘‘and they will attend to all the details if, 
—’’ he paused,— ‘‘ if the proposition is 
Suitably presented. That’s where you 
come in, my boy. Of course I shall post 
you thoroughly, but the business de- 
mands taci, perception, and a good use of 
English. Adjectives are useful, and ad- 
jectives, | understand, are quite your 
strong point. It may be necessary to 
trim. The temper of the money market 
today is uncertain. American securities, 
and in particular American railroads, are 
hot inducing just now much speculative 
activity, and 1 look for a further fall in 
all values. You understand me? All 
values, | say. That is why I am anxious 


to dispose of these bonds without de- 
lay.’’ 

see,’’ said Dick thoughtfully. 

‘* Practically,’’ pursued the millionaire, 
‘‘] have built this extension out of my 
own pocket, and I need money badly.’’ 

. He again paused and wiped his ample 
brow. The expression upon his son’s 
face was peculiar. 

‘It has cost us, confound it, nearly 
sixty thousand dollars a mile. Of course 
there was a wheel within a wheel. We 
were our own contractors and the mar- 
gin for profit was a handsome one. Here- 
tofore, as you know, we have borrowed 
money on collateral, putting up the first 
mortgage bonds, and retaining control of 
the roads. But in this case | have no 
choice. I must sell the bonds. There 
will be a gilt-edged commission coming to 
you.”’ 

He slapped Dick cheerily on the shoul- 
der, but the young man winced. 

‘‘Father,’’? he said nervously, 
don’t understand about your being your 
own contractor. Can a trustee make 
money out of his own trust ? ”’ 

‘‘Ethically, he cannot. But I am no 
trustee. You have some damned bee in 
your bonnet. Turn it loose.”’ 

‘It seems to me that a man holding a 
franchise or a charter from the people is 
directly responsible to the people.”’ 

‘‘Of course he is. See here, my boy, 
| know what you are driving at. Your 
conclusions, based on certain premises 
which I can guess at, are all right, but 
your premises are all wrong.”’ 

Will you explain, sir ?’”’ 

Mr. Barrington frowned. 

‘* Dick,’’ he said shortly, ‘‘it is not 
easy to explain. You would not under- 
stand or appreciate the motives which 
have governed my actions. You have 
not been through the mill. You know 
nothing of what | have had to contend 
with. Good Lord, when | stop and think 
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of what | and my friends have done I am 
amazed. We saved this country from 
secession! Without our East and West 
road, the conflicting interests of the vast 
countries lying east and west of the Mis- 
souri would have culminated in civil war. 
You may smile, but! firmly believe it. 
Uncle Sam helped us and it’s true we 
made pots of money, but we played for 
a big stake. We risked all we had, and 
our reward was commensurate. All said 
and done, we saved the country. Look- 
ing back, | can see nothing to regret. In 
all my many deals | have retained my 
self-respect. You can put this down as 
a fact. A man who loses his self-respect 
can hardly hope to be successful. He 
must believe in himself.’’ 

Mr. Barrington expanded his broad 
chest and lit a cigar. 

‘‘ Of course,’’ he continued, ‘‘ 1 have 
told you again and again that I do not 
pose as a philanthropist, although I’ve 
done my share in that line too. But you 
mention the people. The people, as one 
of my friends very properly said, is a 
damned fool. You prate of their interests. 
Let them look out for their interests. They 
wield all the power. They can confiscate 
every cent we have if they choose to use 
that power. They complain of bribery 
and corruption and would foist the re- 
sponsibility on, say, my shoulders. What 
rot! The responsibility, naturally, rests 
with them. Let them begin at the bot- 
tom and punish their gutter politicians, 
—fellows like Pennypacker, and gentle- 
men of his kidney. No, no, my dear 


boy, you must consent at your age to. 


take certain things on trust. You must 
believe in me.”’ 

Dick was silent. 

‘* Have you nothing to say, sir ? ”’ 

‘*There was the Credit Mobilier, 
father.’’ 

‘* Of course there was the Credit Mo- 
bilier. Do you want the inside history of 
that? I can giveit to you, but not now. 


’T is a long story, but my share in it 
need not make my son blush. The truth 
is, my dear lad, your comprehension of 
the morale of the business world is lim- 
ited by your small experience. There is 
a guif between right and wrong, but do 
you dare approach that gulf ? Not much! 
But I,’’ he smiled and stroked his massive 
chin, ‘*‘ with my knowledge of affairs, can 
stand on the brink of the precipice and 
look coolly at the abyss beneath. Ina 
word, | can keep my head where nine 
persons out of ten lose theirs. Now, 
mark you, the most fertile land, the rich- 
est soil, is to be found nearest the edge. 
It’s the Tom Tiddler’s ground of the 
fairy tales, but it takes a.bold man to 
pick up the gold and silver. Properly 
cultivated, it yields fabulous crops, but 
you could not drive your little plow 
within a dozen furrows of the brink. I,”’ 
he smiled again confidently, ‘‘ have just 
that margin,’’ he waved his ample hand, 
‘‘for my individual profit. Danger ? 
Pshaw! Not atall. The abyss has no 
terrors for me, and I| am less liable to 
tumble over than you are.’’ 

Dick looked at his father with perplex- 
ity printed upon his ingenuous face. Mr. 
Barrington’s personal magnetism of voice 
and manner carried with it almost con- 
viction, but not quite. 

‘*] cannot follow you, sir. This Tom 
Tiddler’s land,—isn’t it—er—debatable 
property ? 

‘‘No,”’ cried his father emphatically, 
‘‘itis not. There is a hard line drawn 
by the wisdom of the ages between right 
and wrong. That line no honorable man 
may pass, but he may approach as near 
to it as he can. Asnear to it as he dares. 
I know what I’m doing, and say again 
that between father and son certain 
things must be taken on trust. But we 
have wandered from the subject. Let us 
stick to the text. Will you undertake 
this mission ?”’ 

‘*] would rather not. Give it to Henry. 
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|—I—’’ he stammered and flushed 
darkly red,—‘‘l don’t understand Am- 
erican methods.”’ 

‘*No,’’ cried his father furiously, ‘‘and 


you never will. You presume to criticise 
me. You denounce me.”’ 
Father ! ’’ 


‘*Hold your tongue! | say, you de- 
nounce me. You had the gall to tell 
Henry that that rail transaction was 
shady. That was the word you used,— 
shady! You were green as the grass 
then, and | overlooked it. Then you 
spoke your mind to Charles Paradise, my 
hired clerk, about the Secret Service 
Fund. I|stomached that! You wrote a 
lot of rubbish to the reviews. You 
turned up your nese, publicly, at our 
Chamber of Commerce. Do you think 
| have forgotten these things; and now 
you sit there on your pinnacle of conceit 
and judge me.”’ 

‘*]1 do nothing of the kind,’’ said Dick 
angrily. ‘‘I have the right to refuse 
this mission, | presume.”’ 

‘*You presume altogether too much. 
You are an ungrateful fool, a thankless 
idiot.’’ 

‘“* Hold hard,’’ said Dick, his clear gray 
eyes meeting coolly the furious glance of 
his father. ‘‘ Don’t say anything more, 
sir. Harsh words between us are hor- 
rible, horrible.’’ 

He shivered slightly, his lips twitching 
with emotion. 

can understand,’’ he continued 
lamely, ‘‘ your feelings in this matter; 
but a man must be true to himself, 
must n’t he? True to his finer in- 
Stincts? ’’ 

on,’’ cried Mr. Barrington impa- 
tiently, drumming restlessly upon the edge 
ot his desk. ‘*‘Goon; but no cant.’’ 

‘‘God knows I have spent many weary 
hours justifying you, sir.’’ 

‘“‘I thank you. I shall seek my justi- 


fication elsewhere. This is amusing as 
well as instructive.”’ 


Dick bit hislip. His father’s contempt 


was hard to bear. 

‘*« What applied to you, sir, when Cali- 
fornia was another name for Chaos does 
not apply to me today. Besides | was 
brought up in a different school.”’ 

‘Curse the place. Yes. Where 
would you have been unless | had made 
the money to send you there ?”’ 

He was gradually working himself into 
a furious passion. Feelings, long smoth- 
ered, were finding expression. He be- 
lieved in himself so completely that any 
criticism of his conduct, spoken or un- 
spoken, was intolerable. Coming from 
such a source, from his favorite son, 
upon whose shoulders he was prepared 
to spread his own mantle, the implied 
censure of a frown seemed an unpardon- 
able offense. 

‘*1 can appreciate what you have done 
for all of us,’’ said Dick gently. ‘*‘ We 
owe everything to you. Nothing you 
can do or say will cancel that obligation.’’ 

He rose from his chair and held out his 
hand. 

‘*What does this mean? ’”’ 

‘It means, sir, goodby. I shall go 
away for a while. When you can think 
more kindly of me I|’ll come back. This 
has knocked you out. It has knocked 
me out too.’’ 

‘*Where will you go? Back to Ox- 
ford? ”’ 

‘*] shall stay in California. Won't 
you take my hand, father ?’’ 

‘« No, sir, | will not. How do you pro- 
pose to live? Mark you, I1’ll have no 
scandal, no wagging of tongues. | shall 
continue your allowance, not on your 
account, but on my own. When you 


get ready to beg my pardon you can - 


come back and go to work.’’ 
He turned resolutely to his desk and 
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fumbled with some papers till he heard 
the door open and close again. Then he 
swung round in his chair and glared at 
the worn patch upon the carpet where 
his son had lately stood. 

‘*The fool,’’ he cried passionately, 
“the fool! 


Meantime the fool was walking rapidly 
up the steep slopes of California Street. 
As he passed his father’s house he al- 
most ran into the arms of Langham, who 
rallied him gayly upon his absent-mind- 
edness, and proposed a game of billiards. 

‘«Billiards,’’ said Dick curtly, ‘‘ bore 
me to death. No, thank you.’’ 

** Dick,’’ reflected Langham, as he 
pursued the even tenor of his way, ‘‘ is 
changing for the worse. He was posi- 
tively surly just now. He is altogether 
too prosperous. He ought to break his 
leg or get the grippe; that would cheer 
him up a bit.’’ 

‘¢ Fred,’’ murmured Dick at the same 
moment, ‘‘ has the inane grin of the ac- 
cepted lover on his face. Confound the 
luck! The sympathy of Phyllis would 
be sweet just now, but | can’t face her. 
Well, there is Nellie. I can always 
count on her.’’ 

He found his sister and her nurse in 
the laboratory. The new microscope 
had arrived and the one twelfth oil im- 
mersion lens was being put through its 
paces for the first time. Helen’s slender 
fingers, he noted, were stained by some 
reagent. 

‘* Nitrate of silver,’’ she cried gayly, 
‘* See what sacrifices | ’m making in the 
sacred cause of Science. Hector is furi- 
ous. He thinks a stained finger is more 
serious than a stained soul.’’ 

‘‘Can you give me five minutes, 
Nellie?’’ 

‘*You must look at the microscope 
first, Dick. Is n’t it a beauty? And 
this lens resolves Amphipleura pellucida. 
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Think of it. What! Never heard of 
Amphipleura pellucida? No? Ashame- 
ful confession of ignorance,—but between 
you and me | have only just mastered the 
name myself, and I’m immensely proud.”’ 

She rattled on and her brother waited 
patiently, praising the new instrument 
and nodding pleasantly at her enthusi- 
asm. It was characteristic of the man 
that he was seldom indifferent to the 
pleasure of others. 

Presently he followed his sister into 
her own sitting room and took his stand 
upon the hearth rug. His attitude of de- 
jection, chin upon chest and eyes moodily 
cast down, exorcised immediately the 
gay spirits of Mrs. Desmond. 

‘* What is the matter?”’ 
anxiously. 

‘¢ There has been a row.’’ 

‘*You have not quarrelled with Papa! 
O, Dick, how inconceivably stupid of 
you! ”’ 

He recited the facts, and Helen stamped 
nervously up and down the room. 

‘¢ You are really too absurd,’’ she said 
irritably. ‘* You know Papa’s weakness. 
You know how ridiculously sensitive he 
is to criticism, and yet you must needs 
go and rub his fur the wrong way.”’ 

‘‘If you are going to scold me | ’Il go.’’ 

‘* You are as obstinate as a pig, Dick; 
you like your own way much too well. 
A nice mess you have made of this,— 
your first chance, too! He offered youa 
big commission and you threw it in his 
face. My poor boy, you are a crank. 
Papa is the soul of honor.’’ 

_ Her lack of sympathy touched him to 
the quick. 

You won’t eat humble pie? 

‘* No, | could n’t digest it if I did.’’ 

‘* Well, what are you going to do? ”’ 

‘*] have come here to tell you. As a 
scientist you will commend me. | intend 
to test my theories.’’ ° 

‘* Test your theories?’’ she repeated. 


she asked 
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‘You might have tested them, it seems 
to me, before this. If you wish me to 
suggest a reagent | will mention one,— 
common sense.’’ 
‘*Possibly,’’ said Dick, ‘‘ 1 have been 
too hasty in forming conclusions. I’ve 


only seen one phase of life in California; 


the phase represented by Capital. | 
propose, now, to examine the other.’’ 

‘* The other,’’ returned Helen vaguely, 
‘‘what other ?’’ 

‘*You never considered the other, 
Nellie, did you? And yet you read the 
newspapers andthe reviews. Isee some 
stiff works up there,’’—he pointed to 
the bookshelves,—‘‘ Spencer, Sidgwick, 
Mill. They treat of these things. Yes; 
lam going to examine, not theoretically 
as you have, but practically, the other 
side, the phase represented by Labor. 
All our money has been made by a com- 
bination of mind and muscle assisted by 


Capital. How much does Capital owe 
to muscle? That is the question | wish 
to answer.”’ 


hate riddles.”’ 

‘‘It is a riddle indeed. To solve it 
| shall go among the people as one of 
themselves. I shall use my tongue and 
my ears. Times are hard and likely to 
be harder. The season of lean kine is 
upon us. For the first time in the history 
of California whole families are actually 
starving. They are clamoring for food 
and employment.’’ 

‘And you propose to ride amongst 
these wretches, comfortably clad in your 
armor forged by Mr. Poole of London 
and taking copious notes, with a view, 
possibly, to publication. O foolish Dick!’’ 

‘‘Every one,’’ said Dick, smiling for 
the first time, ‘‘ calls me a fool.”’ 

‘‘Seriously,’’ returned his sister, ‘1 
think you are foolish to waste your time 
trying to solve what may not be solved. 
There are three riddles bothering the 
wiseheads of today. The riddle of re- 


vealed religion, the riddle of sex, and the 
social problem. Over the first two I’ve 
squandered many valuable pounds of 
flesh, but now that | ’ve regained them, 
the pounds I mean, I! shall leave 
these abtruse questions severely alone. 
I’m interested at present in the in- 
organic; the organic | leave gladly to 
you. Take my advice, Dick; buy a 
microscope and beg Papa’s pardon.’’ 

She laid her hand upon his shoulder 
and held up her mouth. Dick kissed 
her with a sore heart. Her words jarred 
him uncomfortably. The materialism 
which underlay them appalled him. So 
young, so clever, and. so profoundly 
indifferent to the tide of humanity surg- 
ing around her. The infinitely little 
preferred to the infinitely great. He 
thought of Honorius playing with pullets 
while Rome was tottering. The nimble 
fancy of his sister reflected accurately 
the conceptions and sentiment of her 
class. Truly this was a day of small 
things. 

‘*| have not seen Hector lately,’’ he 
remarked as he took hisdeave. ‘‘Is he 
well ? ’’ 

‘* As well as a man can be who habit- 
ualiy over-eats himself.’’ 

** And little Hector ? ’’ 

‘* He over-eats himself, too, but with 
better results. The child is quite strong 
now, Dick. I can read your thoughts, 
sir; you think me a curious mother be- 
cause | cannot gush. The gush was 
taken out of me very thoroughly, as you 
know. Must you go, old fellow? Come 
and talk to Stella Johnson. There isa 
woman with no humbug about her. She 
takes the world as she finds it.”’ 

‘* 1 don’t like Miss Stella Johnson.”’ 

‘* She is too matter of fact for an ideal- 
ist, but she suits me. Stay here for a 
week or two, and let me inject a little of 
my common sense into your veins. No? 
Ah, well; you will write to me often, 
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won’t you? I shall miss you dread- 
fully.”’ 

‘* The microscope will make up for my 
absence.’’ 


‘*Never. O Dick, before you leave 
town will you do me a favor? I want 


you to call upon Mr. Chetwynd and give 
him a message from me. Hector left his 
card and invited him to dine, but he re- 
fused. The truth is, when he was last 
here I was rude to him.”’ 

‘*Give me your message, Helen, and 
I’ll deliver it. Queer isn’t it ?—Chet- 
wynd and Langham have met and buried 
the hatchet. They were chums in the 
old days, after the death of Cousin Ellen, 
but thev fell out. Now they are thick 
as thieves again.’’ 


‘*My message is this. Be very care- 


ful to quote me correctly. Tell him—no, 

no, | must write a note, a little note.’’ 
She scribbled a few lines upon a sheet 

of paper and enclosed them in an envel- 


ope. 

Her brother glanced at her radiant face 
and sighed. 

“‘Queenie,’’ he said abruptly, ‘‘ don't 
be too sharp with Hector. He is your 
husband and ready to—’’ 

‘* Spoon me,’’ she added contemptuous- 
ly, ‘that is the word he uses. Hector 
has a delightful vocabulary,—so expres- 
sive ! 

‘* For the child’s sake, Nell, curb your 
tongue.”’ 

‘* Ah,’’ she cried, ‘‘the child! It 
grows more like him every day.”’ 

Dick descended the stone steps with a 
heavy heart. 

IX. 


‘* YOU say you’re in a hole,’’ said Mr. 
Barrington sharply ; ‘‘and you come to 
me for collateral. What the deuce have 
you done with your securities ? ’’ 

‘* Land, sir,’’ returned Henry, ‘‘ is fall- 
ing every day in value. You know that. 
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We backed the San Carlos Land and 
Water Company, and the Atascadero 
Pressed Brick Company. They are both 
in the hands of receivers. Then we had 
the most expensive litigation over water 
rights in Southern California, and we’ve 
run those cable cars at a frightful loss.’’ 

‘Which you started in opposition to 
mine,’’ said the old man with a grim 
smile. 

‘*‘ Well, sir, business is business.’’ 

**D’ye call that business ? Lord, you 
have made a mess of it! Practise and 
theory part company in your person. 
Those magazine articles on banking—’’ 

‘* Hang it, father, don’t throw them in 
my teeth.’’ 

Mr. Barrington was silent. He had re- 
sented for the past four years his elder 
son’s independence. Henry had gradu- 
ated in his father’s bank, but he began 
early—too early—to do business on his 
own account. More than once he had 
entered into fierce competition with the 
old man. Once, memorable occasion, he 
had beaten him on his own ground, at 
his own game! A cartoon had appeared 
in the Hornet, representing the two Bar- 
ringtons as cocks of the game and be- 
neath this doggerel : 

** He’d point his bantam’s spurs and oil his nim- 
ble tongue ; 

Until at last the o/d bird was cornered by the 
young.” 

These lines annoyed Rufus Barrington 
intensely. ‘‘ The sting of it,’’ he con- 
fessed to his wife, ‘‘lies in this. It’s 
more than half true. He uses my own 


‘methods against me ; but I shall say noth- 


ing.”’ 

‘*] am not to blame,’’ continued Henry 
nervously. ‘‘I submitted these loans to 
the Board and they approved them. 
Damn the times not me.’’ 

‘*Bosh! If you’d stuck to legitimate 
banking, Henry, you'd be all right to- 
day. How much d’ ye want ?’”’ 


é 
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The young man named a large sum, so 
large, indeed, that his father cursed him 
roundly. The high authority on finance 
turned pale with mortification and rage. 

‘‘] must let you have the stuff,’’ 
grumbled Rufus, fumbling in his pocket 
for the key of the safe. ‘‘ Not for your 
sake, but for mine. I won’t have our 
name dragged in the gutter. You give 
me your solemn word of honor that with 
these securities you can weather the 
storm ? ”’ 

‘*] swear it,’’ cried Henry eagerly. 

cramped myself.’’ 

‘You, sir? Impossible 

‘It’s a fact. Never knew money so 
tight. There’s a cyclone coming. You’d 
better take in all the sail youcan. | 
must go to New York at once and sell 
those confounded Extension Bonds.’’ 

He frowned, thinking of his: Benjamin. 

‘*My sons,’’ he said bitterly, ‘* have 
disappointed me.’’ 

‘Where is Dick, sir? ’’ He hoped to 
turn the tide of his father’s displeasure 
in another direction. 

‘1 don’t know. Not in San Francisco. 
He told his mother and Helen that he 
proposed—the young idiot—to look into 
social conditions, the sacred cause of 
labor. Pshaw! Fora week we’ve heard 
nothing of him. His mother is on the 
verge of nervous prostration. O, damn 
it! the load I’m packing makes me 
tired.”’ 

He flung back the colossal doors of his 
safe with a crash. 

‘*] never heard you complain before, 
sir.’’ 

had worries. Struck a streak of 
bad luck. Your mother’s failing health ; 
Helen’s marriage ; this affair of Dick’s ; 
and now to crown all, the extraordinary 
commercial stagnation. However, there 
are no dividends in pulling a long face. If 
necessary I can fall down and howl with 
the rest of ’em, but | prefer to keepa 


stiff upper lip. There you are,’’ he 
pushed a sheaf of papers into his son’s 
hand. ‘‘ Write a receipt and: get out,— 
I’m busy.”’ 

‘*One word, sir. Do you know that 
people are beginning to talk about Hector 
and Helen? Read this paragraph.’’ 

‘* Let ’em talk. Leave Helen alone, 
Henry, and give your undivided atten- 
tion to banking.’’ 

But his son had winged, not at ran- 
dom, a shaft which sped straight to the 
mark and rankled there. Mr. Barring- 
ton had the reputation of being thick- 
skinned. His bonhomie, his slang, his 
optimism, his accessibility, were the 
armor of proof which his enemies to their 
cost, had found invulnerable. Against 
himself us a citizen, against his political 
and business methods, against his thou- 
sand and one deals, the slings and ar- 
rows of his adversaries rattled harmless- 
ly. But any allusion to his domestic 
affairs, any gossip which impinged upon 
the sanctity of his hearth, set the man 
afire with rage and indignation. Of this 
weak joint in his harness Henry Barring- 
ton was well aware. 

He picked up the paper his son had 
flung upon the desk, and read the para- 
graph in question. 

‘* Hector must see this,’’ he muttered 
angrily. 

He dispatched a messenger to Des- 
mond’s office, and presently that worthy 
sauntered into the bank and sat down, 
his hat upon his head and a cigarette be- 
tween his lips, in the chair known to the 
reader as the ‘‘ anxious seat.”’ 

‘* Anything wrong ?’”’ he said languid- 
ly. 
‘Read that,’’ cried Mr. Barrington, 
thrusting out the paper and eying Des- 
mond keenly. The young fellow’s face 
was very red, and his cheeks puffy. The 
hand that he extended in lukewarm 
greeting was flabby and lifeless. 
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‘*Well,’’ he saiddefiantly. ‘* What of 
it?’”’ 

‘What of it ?’’ sputtered the banker, 
the veins standing out upon his forehead. 
‘*?Pon my soul, you take it coolly. A 
man calls you a drunkard and you say, 
‘What of it!’’’ 

But Desmond was not taking it coolly. 
On the contrary his eyes glittered omin- 
ously, and his heavy jaw was set at an 
uncompromising angle. He _ laughed 
harshly. 

‘‘lf I choose to take my toddy,’’ he 
said savagely ‘‘that is my affair. I’m 
under no obligations to you. Go and 
preach to your hightoned daughter. Her 
name will be in the Hornet soon, coupled 
with Chetwynd’s.”’ 

‘*Chetwynd stammered Mr. Bar- 
rington, taken aback by the young man’s 
violence. ‘‘ My daughter, sir, is to be 
trusted with Chetwynd or any other 
man.”’ 

‘*Is she?’’ returned Hector with a 
sneer. ‘‘I’d like to take your word for 
it, but | won’t. Chetwynd is in and out 
like atame cat. I’ve said my say about it, 
and Helen laughed in my face. Now 
we’re hardly on speaking terms.’’ 

‘¢What!’’ 

‘““See here, Mr. Barrington, your 
daughter treats me like a dog,’’ he re- 
peated, grinding his teeth. ‘*‘ She came 
home just four weeks ago bringing a 
damned hospital nurse with her. She 
has her rooms and | have mine. She 
goes her way and if | try to follow she — 
er — practically tells me to kennel up. 


I was prepared to let bygones be by- 


gones, —you know she treated me shame- 
fully before her illness, and that doctor 
fellow would n’t let me come near her 
at the hospital,— well, | was willing to 
kiss and be friends. Hang it, I ’ve been 
down on my knees to her. She is pret- 
tier than ever. And her tongue is sharper 
than ever, and curse it, she does n’t 


spare me at my own table. But 1 ’ll fix 
her. I ’ll bring her toterms. I ’ll—”’ 

‘* If you adopt this intemperate tone, 
Hector, | must ask you to leave the 
room. You insult my daughter and me. 
There must be some reason for this cold- 
ness.’’ 

‘* That woman is at the bottom of the 
trouble.’’ 

You had better explain.’’ 

‘*She has told Helen some infernal 
yarn about me, raked up an old story. | 
ought to have kicked her out of the 
house as soon as I| set eyes on her. 
Helen as a woman of the world should be 
willing to overlook atrifle. I’ve been no 
worse than other men.’’ 

‘‘This trifle,’’ said Mr. Barrington 
coldly ,— ‘‘ perhaps, Hector, it would be 
well to give me the facts.’’ 

‘*] had trouble with a girl down in Los 
Angeles.’’ 

‘* You mean, I presume, that a girl had 
trouble with you.” 

‘* You can put it up that way if you 
like. The Lord knows she made a heap 
of trouble for me. | tried to square it 
with cold cash, but the woman was a 
fool, she would n’t take a cent. Then one 
of the papers got hold of it, and it cost 
me three thousand to fix the editor. | 
paid for my fun, I can tell you.’’ 

‘*And the girl,— what became of the 
girl?’’ 

‘«The girl,’’ repeated Desmond un- 
easily, ‘‘ disappeared.’’ 

‘¢ This nurse of Helen’s wasa friend of 
hers, | suppose.”’ 

‘*And now the story crops up again. 
Your fun,’’ continued Mr. Barrington in 
biting accents, ‘‘ will cost you more than 
three thousand dollars. As for this par- 
agraph in the Hornet, 1 shall attend to 
that personally. The editor applied to 
me the other day for a pass. I refused 
him, but it may be necessary to use 


‘ 
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policy. 1 shall see Helen myself’ this 
afternoon. No, | shall not mention this 
little ‘ trifle’ of yours, but | won’t have 
a scandal in my family. Understand 
that. Good morning.’’ 

Hector sauntered out, wearing an ag- 
grieved expression, and the banker ap- 
plied himself resolutely to his voluminous 
correspondence, dictating letter after letter 
to his stenographer ; terse epistles, free 
from all superfluity of phrase, curtly and 
crisply to the point. After luncheon he 
presided at a meeting of representative 
business men and discussed lucidly and 
sagaciously the financial situation. 

‘Wonderful fellow, Uncle Rufus,”’ 
said the many-acred Brown Mavis toa 
friend. ‘‘ One of the fifty great men of 
his day. What a knowledge of affairs 
he has, what insight! Marvelous! But 
he’s growing old. He looked his age 
today. Ah, the pity of it! Who will 
take his place?’’ 

At four o’clock, Mr. Barrington walked 
to the corner of California and Mont- 
gomery streets and boarded the cable 
cars, one of the many monuments of his 
untiring enterprise. He liked the cable 
cars and used them habitually in prefer- 
ence to his own carriage. jJhe. swift, 
easy motion, the expressive faces of his 
fellow passengers, the va et vient of the 
side-walks, the hustle and bustle of the 
crowd of workers returning to pleasant 
homes (made pleasant —so he told him- 
self—by his own individual efforts), 
these spurred his fancy, jaded, perhaps, 
by overwork, and stimulated his energy. 

‘“‘It means civilization,’’ he would say. 
‘‘Why, I never see a locomotive without 
wishing to take my hat off and salute it. 
| bow low before the symbol of pro- 
gress.’”’ 

But upon this particular afternoon the 
signs and tokens of Evolution were un- 
heeded. With these, for the moment, he 
was out of tune. Sitting in his corner, 


deaf to the familiar sounds, he twisted 
and turned the strands of thought, fash- 
ioning a rope strong enough—so he 
hoped — to bind together the children of 
his house. His mental attitude indi- 
cated a crisis; for he admitted with 
chagrin that the upbringing of his sons 
and daughter had proved ineffectual ; 
that he evening of his life was likely to 
be clouded by domestic dolors; that he, 
the author and architect, must be held 
responsible. 

| am now powerless to set things 
straight,’’ he reflected with an inward 
groan, ‘‘ if my children prove disobedient 
and defy me, I have failed —I have made, 
after all, a botch of life!’’ 

Helen greeted him affectionately. He 
held her hand longer than usual, looking 
down from his great height into her lovely 
eyes. His heart went out to her as she 
kissed him, but he returned the kiss 
gravely as a parent kisses a wilful child 
who has been guilty of some venial offense 
not yet condoned. 

‘*| have come,’’ he began with char- 
acteristic bluntness, ‘‘to speak to you 
about Hector.”’ 

‘* Let us choose a more agreeable sub- 
ject,’’ she replied lightly. 

‘*1’m very much worried about you, 
Helen.’’ 

‘‘ About me? Dear old daddy, why 
worry about me? | ’m really quite stal- 
wart. lenjoy the rudest health. Never 
felt so well and strong, so keen to enjoy, 
as | do today. Body ahd mind are re- 
freshed, and ready to do all that may be 
demanded of them. Worry! No one 
need worry about me.’’ 

‘* Hector tells me that you and he are 
hardly on speaking terms.’’ 


‘‘Has he been whining and whimper-’ 


ing to you?’”’ 

‘‘He has cause for complaint, Helen. 
1 am an old man, and 1 know the world. 
I don’t ignore the fact that it would have 
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been better for you and Hector if the 
lines of your lives had lain apart; but 
we cannot speculate upon what might 
have been. You are married tohim. You 
have a child by him.’’ 


face. 

‘‘No matter,’’ he continued, ‘‘ what 
the bone of contention may be between 
you, it is your duty as a woman, asa 
daughter, as a mother, to make the best 
out of what | will admit seems a bad job. 
You are the stronger vessel. You have 
the brains. You can twist Hector around 
your little finger. You can bring him to 
his knees,— if you choose.’’ 

‘* But I don’t choose. Hector believes 
in the efficacy of prayer, but his prayers 
will never be answered by me.?’’ 

‘*Helen, you are acting most un- 
wisely.”’ 

‘*1 am acting according to my lights,’’ 
she returned with spirit, ‘‘ according to 


your own philosophy and teaching.’’ 

‘* Mine?”’ he ejaculated. 

‘Yours. Asa Christian woman my pos- 
ition may be impugned, but |’m not a 


Christian. Your ‘ Bible smashing’ argu- 
ments destroyed my faith in Christ long 
ago. Mycreedtoday isasimple one. | 
believe in myself : that is all,—and 1 wish 
to make the most of my opportunities. 
Hector has crushed out of me any affec- 
tion and respect | might have had for 
him. I cannot live with him, as his 
wife, upon any terms. It is impossible. 
I shall make no scandal. This house is 
mine; my fortune is secured to me. 


Hector can come and go as he pleases. 


To gratify Mrs. Grundy I consent to play 
my part in society. I will agree to grin 
and smirk and pretend ;— but alone in 
- my own home,— no, thank you. I know 
what is due to myself and my family. | 
shall not disgrace your name, but I mean 
to enjoy, reasonably, the health and 
wealth and leisure which are mine. If 


She shivered and put her hand to her 
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Hector wishes to sue for a divorce | shall 
make no objections. He can commence 
proceedings at his very earliest conven- 
ience. The sooner the better, as I told 
him yesterday.’’ 

‘*Divorce! God forbid!’’ 

‘* Yes,— God, as you say, forbids di- 
vorce. He has the right, so I have 
read, to say to a poor, heart-broken 
woman, ‘ Sacrifice yourself to the animal 
you have married, and hereafter your 
reward will be commensurate.’ But you 
have taught me, Papa, not to believe in 
God.”’ 

‘*] never denied the existence of a 
First Cause.”’ 

‘‘A First Cause conveys nothing to 
my mind. I cannot take my troubles to 
a First Cause. No, Papa, the First 
Cause does not appeal to me at all, but 
the last cause does, and on that I base 
my conduct.”’ 

Mr. Barrington often boasted that he 
knew when to hold his tongue. His 
daughter had taken him at a disadvan- 
tage. He was totally unprepared for 
this emphatic self-justification, and un- 
willing, without serious thought, to com- 
bat her arguments. 

sh Helen,” he said slowly, ‘‘I dis- 
tinctly disapprove of what you have 
said, but we will talk of this again.’’ 

‘*Why not now?”’ she cried, her eyes 
flashing. ‘‘1I think, Papa, no, | am sure, 
that you have never understood the bitter- 
ness of my feelings. You are so busy, so 
wrapped up in your affairs; how could 
you realize the torment and torture of 
the last six months. Why, with my ex- 
perience, knowing what | know, | could 
even justify myself if | killed Hector with 
my own hand. He is a drunkard and a 
glutton. He is unfaithful to me. He is 
absolutely selfish and sensual, and— 
Heavens ! —the father of my child.”’ 

Her passion, her ferocity, her frantic ag- 
itation, were appalling to witness. Rufus 
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Barrington whose finer sensibilities had 
been calloused by many a rough and 
tumble with Fortune, covered his haggard 
face with trembling hands. 

«My child,’’ he murmured, ‘‘my little 
Nellie.”’ 

At the kindly words she broke down 
utterly, and her father soothed her and 
whispered his sorrow and sympathy. 

‘‘She is made for love,’’ he thought 
regretfully, noting the exquisite lines of 
her face and figure, ‘‘ and perhaps — who 
knows —the future may bring brighter 
days.”’ 

His thoughts turned naturally to Chet- 
wynd. 

‘‘Nellie,’’ he said later, when her 
agitation had subsided, ‘‘a woman in 
your unhappy position cannot be too 
careful of her reputation. Hector,’’ 
he noticed that her eyes began to flash 
again, ‘‘ complains that John Chetwynd 
comes here a good deal. I know him to 
be a manof honor, and | know, | hope, 
you; but, my dear child, the world is 
cruelly censorious.’’ 

Helen’s face hardened. 

‘*] will say to you, Papa, what | said 
to Hector. | intend to paddle my own 
canoe, and | ’m not afraid of the rapids. 
| consider the friendship of such a man 
as Mr. Chetwynd a privilege, and one | 
have no intention of foregoing. As for 
Mrs. Grundy,— bah! | can twist her 
venerable nose and take any liberties 


with her person that | choose. | have 
Galantine, who is my tower of strength, 
and Mrs. Paul Travers is my god-mother. 
She does n’t like Mr. Chetwynd, but 
she loves me. Dear Papa, don’t look so 
solemn. See, I’ll kiss the smiles back 
again. There, now you are yourself.’’ 

She patted his cheeks and smoothed 
his grizzled locks, familiar caresses 
which had endeared him her to him in 
the past. 

‘*1 told Dick the other day that I was in- 
terested in the inorganic. Do you know, 
sir, that your daughter is a microscopist? 
Pronounce that word if you can. My old 
nurse, Stella Johnson, says that I am 
making wonderful progress.’’ 

‘This Miss Johnson, Nell,—do you 
know anything about her?’’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ she answered decidedly, 
‘‘except that she suits me and that | 
suither. We get along capitally. Doc- 
tor Fortescue says she has a story, but | 
don’t know it. If I did, it would make 
no difference. She has had trouble, | 
dare say. All the more reason that | 
should befriend her. 1|’ve had trouble 
myself. Hector, for some unaccountable 
reason, tried to set me against poor Stella, 
but | made him understand that she was 
my friend. I’m a good friend to have 
in need. I ’d stick to anyone who ’d 
done me a good turn through fire and 
water, but | ’m like you, Papa, I don’t 
forgive easily.’’ 

Horace Annesley Vacheil. 
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IF TO this garden fair the serpent came,— 
This Eden, whose intoxicating breeze 
Temptingly sways the fruit-amid the trees,— 
Methinks that Eve should be released from blame. 


VOL. xxvii.—24. 


Lillian Plunkett Ferguson. 
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~ O EXAGGERATE the importance 
of the Preparatory or Secondary 
School in our system of education would 
be difficult. It is that which gives char- 
acter to the whole. The Secondary 
School holds the student and is responsi- 
ble for his training during the most crit- 
ical period of his intellectual and moral 
life,—say from thirteen or fourteen to 
seventeen or eighteen years of age. If 
the instruction given during this period 
be superficial or narrow, or seriously 
faulty in any way, the work of former 
years, however excellent, will in a great 
measure be thrown away, and its effects 
dissipated and lost. And in the years to 
come the damage done can never be re- 
paired. The boy goes forth to the work 
that lies before him hampered and handi- 
capped by deficiencies of knowledge not 
only, but what is far worse, with meager 
and distorted or even entirely false ideals 
of scholarship, and with methods and 
habits of study that are ineffective and 
futile. So that whatever advantages he 
may afterwards have, he will be always 
and evidently deficient in culture. 

A safe and satisfactory structure can 
never be built upon a rickety foundation. 
Therefore the course in the preparatory 
school must not be hurried or shortened 
for the sake of getting the boy into col- 
lege within a certain time or at a certain 
age. This cannot be done without gross 
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injustice to the boy himself. Better far 
that he should not go to college at all 
than that he should go without sound 
and thorough preparation. Any young 
man will be really better educated and 
better able to hold his own among culti- 
vated people by doing honest work for 
four or five years at a high grade second- 
ary school than by managing to struggle 
through a college course for which he has 
had no adequate preparation. 

By adequate preparation is meant much 
more than the good fortune to be recom- 
mended by an accredited school, or even 
the ability to pass the entrance examina- 
tions and answer the technical questions 
set bv the examiners. For, to obtain any 
really great advantage from a college 
course, a young man must not only possess 
the knowledge of the various subjects re- 
quired for admission, but his mind must be 
trained to act upon that knowledge. His 
faculties must be disciplined to answer the 
demands of his will. He must know, 
also, his ignorance as well as his knowl- 
edge, and understand what he is after 
and how to get it. His intelligence must 
be developed so that he may be able to 
appreciate the good things which are now 
placed within his grasp; and above all, 
his character must be toa great extent 
formed. Especially must be cultivated 
something of the strong self-control, the 
power and the habit of patient self-deny- 
ing toil, without which no worthy pro- 
gress can ever be made. All this can 
only be secured by the most careful, 
conscientious, and intelligent labor of 
those who are responsible for his prepar- 
atory education. No system of cram can 
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possibly accomplish these results. No 
narrow line of instruction in books will 
ever adequately equip a student for the 
tasks that lie before him. His prepara- 
tory course must be marked by breadth, 
thoroughness, and inspiration, if he 
would find his college life either joyous 
or profitable. 

There are schools in California, as well 
as in other parts of the country, which, 
if we believe their professions and prom- 
ises, have assuredly discovered some 
royal road to knowledge, or perhaps, 
have invented some ingenious machinery 
by which they are enabled to manufac- 
ture scholars to order and at short notice. 
Some of these enterprising knowledge 
shops will even guarantee—in writing— 
to put a boy into the University within, 
say, a year or two years, whereas in the 
schools of acknowledged standing the 
same boy would be required to spend 
double that time before being permitted 
to graduate,—and indeed it must be ad- 
mitted that, in acertain sense, they often 
keep their promise. 

The young man is run in at the time 
appointed. He enters college. His 
name is enrolled as a student. He is 
enabled to begin his University career. 
But what then? If entering college 
be the end he has in view, of course 
his object is accomplished; his ambi- 
tion is satisfied. The cram school has 
done its work and its responsibility is 
over. But suppose, on the other hand, 
that the youth desires not only to enter 
college but to stay there; to stay and 
complete the four years with comfort and 
Satisfaction; is he really prepared for 
that? No more than one would be pre- 
pared for the study of Beethoven and 
Bach by learning to strum the Last Rose 
of Summer. The college life is a life of 
opportunity and privilege, not of enforced 
instruction, so that unless the student is 
sO prepared that he is able to recognize 
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his opportunities and appreciate his priv- 
ileges and to make good use of them, his 
preparatory course has been in reality a 
sham and a fraud. 

The boy who bas been coached along 
certain narrow lines and simply with a 
view to meet certain specified require- 
ments of technical knowledge, will feel 
very helpless when he comes into the 
college class room. There he finds that 
the lecture to which he listens presup- 
poses in those to whom it is addressed a 
degree of culture which he has never ap- 
proached, and requires a method of 
thought of which he has had no expe- 
rience. The very words that are used 
are probably beyond his range. The 
historical and literary allusions and illus- 
trations have no meaning to him, and he 
gets only a confused suggestion of what 
the instructor is endeavoring to impart. 
It is no doubt true that even a well pre- 
pared boy will feel somewhat awkward 
in the new circumstances of college halls 
and lecture rooms. It will take him some 
little time to adjust himself to the unac- 
customed methods, and to the greater 
freedom and the wider scope. But that 
will not last long. He will soon discover 
that what he has been preparing for, has 
also been prepared for him, and that his 
faculties, trained by wise discipline, take 
hold with ease and pleasure upon the 
higher thoughts and more profound sub- 
jects which now engage his attention. 

Nor does the difference here indicated 
have only an intellectual significance. 
It is of immense importance not only to 
the culture but to the morals of the boy 
as well. Many a freshman is led into 
idle, reckless, and perhaps vicious ways, 
simply because he can find no interest or 
delight in his proper work as a collegian. 
The inadequate superficial character of 
his preparation renders him incapable of 
appreciating or enjoying the instruction 
of the class-room. He soon discovers that 
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he must of necessity be behind the ma- 
jority of his classmates, and even behind 
many who are by no means his equals in 
natural ability, and this wounds his 
pride. The work is difficult and there- 
fore distasteful to him, and so, unless he 
is a young man of more than ordinary 
strength of character, he will before long 
seek consolation in the society of those 
who are ina like fix with himself. When 
that time comes the best thing that can 
happen to him is a notice to quit. If, 
however, by one means or another he 
manages to escape that humiliation, then 
the wasted or worse than wasted years 
of his college course will hang upon him 
with a dead weight of regret as long as 
he lives. 

But if it is important for those who go 
to college to secure the best and broadest 
preparation, it is even more important 
for those who for any reason are obliged 
to omit the college course and pass di- 
rectly to their professional studies. In the 
law school, in the medical college, in the 
theological seminary, there will be little 
time or opportunity for general culture, 
—certainly none for laying foundations. 
The technical and strictly professional cur- 
riculum is narrowing rather than broad- 
ening in its tendency, and unless a man 
has secured some insight into liberal cul- 
ture, has had awakened in his mind some 
desire for it, and has learned to take 
some conscious delight in it before he en- 
ters upon his professional studies, it is 
very doubtful whether he will ever get 
any wider outlook than is afforded by 


the strict limits of his professional knowl- 


edge. 

Still more imperative is the need of an 
all-round liberal training for those whose 
scholastic life is to end with graduation 
from the secondary school. To them 
such a training is a necessity if they 
would know hereafter the pleasures of 
the intellectual life, or be able to hold an 
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equal place among cultivated and intelli- 
gent people. 

If they enter upon a business career 
when they leave school, as they gener- 
ally expect to do, they hope, of course, 
to be successful business men. They 
look forward to the acquirement of a 
competency if not a fortune. But that 
kind of success means opportunities for 
travel. It means the ability to buy books 
and works of art. It generally means 
social advantages and contact with edu- 
cated men and women. Surely then, if 
they would really enjoy these things 
something more is needed in the way of 
mental discipline and preparatory in- 
struction than learning to read and write 
and to do a little mathematics and book- 
keeping. 

It is true that we all know men who 
had very little schooling in early life, 
who are yet well informed, interesting, 
alert, intelligent, really educated men. 
They have educated themselves, they 
have been observant and studious and 
thoughtful, and they have succeeded in 
achieving a high degree of culture. But 
these very men will feel and regret the 
loss of early opportunities more deeply 
than any others. Besides, such men are 
rare exceptions. Thenatural gifts of intel- 
lect combined with the strength of charac- 
ter which have enabled them to do this are 
by no means common. The vast major- 
ity require all the help and impulse and 
uplift they can get from the best of 
schools to enable them in after years to 
make even a respectable record as ed- 
ucated gentlemen. 

For all reasons, then, it is a foolish 
policy and a false economy to cut and 
trim and pare away the preparatory 
school work of any boy of ordinary in- 
telligence. Time saved here is wasted 
in the long run. Let the foundations be 
laid both deep and broad. Let a basis 
be prepared of such generous proportions 
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and of such excellent material that what- 
ever structure Providence gives the man 
the opportunity to build upon it, may be 
firm and well balanced. Let the discipline 
and development of the mental powers be 
of course the constant aim throughout, but 
at the same time let there be opened up 
before the growing and curious mind of 
the young student, the various avenues 
of human knowledge. Let him have op- 
portunity and encouragement to look a 
little way into History and Literature 
and the Classics and the Sciences. Let 
him be set forward upon these paths just 
far enough to enable him to form an in- 
telligent idea of what must lie beyond 


and to have awakened in him a desire to 
go further. Or, to change the figure, let 
his mind be so charged with the funda- 
mentals of knowledge that when he goes 
forth into the world he will naturally at- 
tract and gather to himself the instruc- 
tion with which life is always filled. Ed- 
ucation is continuous. It is acquired from 
books, from nature, by conversation, by 
observation, by experience, by contact 
with the world of men and the world of 
things. The responsibility of the prepar- 
atory school is to so fit and outfit the 
boy that he shall be ready to learn the 
lessons of his manhood and to make the 
most of his opportunities. 
Arthur Crosby, A. M. 
Head Master Mount Tamalpais Military 
Academy. 
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AN ADDRESS TO PREPARATORY STUDENTS. 


y SHALL try in the pres- 
: ent paper to set down 
some simple reasons 
“=~ why it will be worth 
while for everyone of 
you to cultivate while 
“LA > you are still young a 
F taste for that magnifi- 

cent literature which is 
enshrined for all of us in our 
common English tongue. Of 
course you will understand 
that | am not now going to 
talk to you about literary study from 
what I should call a professional pdint of 
view. There are many occupations and 
callings in which the material furnished 
by a generous acquaintance with the 
great masterpieces of English verse and 
prose forms part of one’s regular equip- 
ment; many others in which systematic 


literary study offers a necessary disci- 
pline which can be obtained in no other 
way. It will be quite evident to all of 
you that a man who seeks a career in 
any field of literary activity, as journal- 
ist, critic, teacher, cannot too early be- 
gin to make himself familiar with the 
great writers of the English-speaking 
world; and equally evident that in all 
the learned professions there is daily and 
hourly need for the special training which 
only literary culture can afford. But the 
questions I now want you to consider 
have no connection with matters such as 
these. | want, if I can, to help you to 
understand the relation of literature, not 
to special activities, but to general life. 
Success is a hard thing in these days 
of ours; the struggle for existence was 
never keener than it is today; and of one 
thing you may be certain,—if you are 
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going to hold your place and win your 
way, you will do so only by virtue of at- 
tention, industry, perseverance, courage, 
skill. Yet I want to try and convince 
you that no matter what your subse- 
quent work in the world may be,—no 
matter what duties you may be called 
upon to fulfill, and what demands may be 
made upOf your attention and time, the 
treasures of our English literature are 
treasures which, if you are wise, you 
will not see fit to neglect. 1 want to try 
to make you understand that any life 
that holds itself aloof from the culture 
which literature yields, must, for all its 
imposing material success, fall short of 
human completeness. And! want, along 
with this, to help you to realize that now 
is your golden chance to cultivate a love 
of good books, and in so doing to lay up 
for yourselves in early life interests and 
resources which will indeed prove things 
of beauty and possessions forever. 

A plea of this sort, in favor of the 
universal value of literature as a vital 
power in human life, is often met by a 
shrug of the shoulders, a look of half- 
concealed amusement, and perhaps a 
word of doubt. I have often heard it said 
by people whose energies are absorbed 
in practical concerns that literature is all 
very well in its way, but that to pretend 
that it is or can be anything more thana 
mere mental luxury, is altogether to over- 
state its claims to consideration. Some- 
times the objection is over-pressure of 
affairs. ‘‘ Oh 1 used to be interested in 
poetry and that sort of thing,’’ people 
have more than once said to me, “ but I 
am a busy man, and cannot afford the 
time to read books.’’ I am quite sure 
that this objection is often urged, not as 
an idle excuse, but as a genuine reason. 
But others approach the matter from 
another side. Priding themselves on 
being what they call practical men, they 
ask, rather impatiently, of what use 
literature can ever be tothem. _ 


Now I dare say when you have been 
thinking of these things, a question of 
this sort has not infrequently occurred to 
some of you. ‘‘ 1 am going into business, 
or into mining, or into law, or into the 
army,’’ some of you may say to me. 
‘* What | want to do is to train myself 
at all points for my actual calling. Why 
should | bother myself to cultivate what 
you call a taste for Shakespeare, and 
Milton, and Tennyson? Of what service 
are Carlyle, Ruskin, Emerson, likely to 
be to me ?”’ 

Exactly so. Questions such as these 
are very familiar to me, and they almost 
inevitably arise out of the conditions of 
the busy life of high pressure activity 
which almost all of us are forced to lead. 
And so it is just these questions that | 
want to take up. 

Literature, believe me, is not a dilet- 
tante thing, a frivolous pastime, a mere in- 
tellectual dissipation. It is rather some- 
thing that belongs to us all, that touches 
us all, that should enter into the inner- 
most composition of every life, and the 
man who refuses to have anything to 
do with it, and in the fulness of his pro- 
found wisdom chooses to consider that it 
is no concern of his, must face the fact 
that existence for him will be all the 
narrower and poorer in consequence. 

There is one thing which at the very 
outset ought to lead us to feel that a love 
of literature really brings with it its own 
peculiar satisfactions, and that is, that 
those who are best entitled to judge, 
give utterance upon the matter with no 
uncertain sound. | mean those who have 
had an opportunity to learn for them- 
selves the varied possibilities of life, and 
who are therefore in a position to com- 
pare the pleasure and profit they have 
derived from literature with the pleasure 
and profit that has come to them from 
other sources. The testimony of such 
men is of infinite value to us in our pres- 
ent connection, because it is not the nar- 
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row or prejudiced testimony of the book- 
worm or the mere scholar, but the free 
opinion of persons who have tried life in 
many ways, and therefore know by in- 
dividual experience where the fullest and 
most unsullied happiness really lies. | 
could read you many interesting ex- 
tracts of this kind; but one quotation 
shall suffice; and this shall be from a 
man whose opinion, as you will all feel, 
is well worth attending to. This is Lord 
Macaulay. Now you must bear in mind 
that though today we remember Lord Ma- 
caulay almost wholly as a man of letters, 
he was in his day celebrated in many 
other ways. He had wealth and fame ; 
he had rank and power ; he was aleading 
statesman, a favorite in the highest soci- 
ety, a brilliant and popular man of the 
world. And yet thig is the way in which 
Lord Macaulay writes in a very delight- 
ful letter once sent by him to a little girl 
friend. 


| am always glad to make my little girl happy, 
and nothing pleases me so much as to see that 
she likes books, for when she is as old as | am 
she will find that they are better than all the 
tarts and cakes, toys and plays and sights in the 
world. If any one would make me the greatest 
king that ever lived, with palaces and gardens, 
and fine dinners and wines, and coaches, and 
beautiful clothes, and hundreds of servants, on 
condition that | should not read books, | would 
not be a king. | would rather be a poor man in 
a garret with plenty of books, than a king who 
did not love reading. 


And now let me try to point out some 
of the ways in which a love of literature 
will enlarge and sweeten and beautify 
our lives. I will begin by reverting to a 
point already touched on. Such a love 
of literature will not help us to earn our 
daily bread, or achieve material success. 
What service, then, will it yield us? 
What will be its value ? 

Ideas of education and its aims are a 
yreatdeal more practical than they used to 
be in the days of our fathers and grand- 


fathers. We see more clearly than they 
did that the training of the school and 
college ought to be the kind of training 
that will help to fit a boy for the man’s 
work which will presently confront him. 
A generation or two ago people had 
hardly begun to see these matters just 
in this light; so that, looking back into 
the school life of, comparatively speak 
ing, only a few years since, we are more 
surprised to find what was not taught 
than to find what was. A gentleman’s 
education was in those days a very 
narrow thing. It consisted chiefly of a 
more or less thorough drill in the classic 
languages and their literature, in some 
acquaintance with the modern tongues, 
and in various accomplishments directly 
or indirectly connected with such pursuits. 

Few people had begun then to appreci- 
ate the supreme value of science; his- 
tory was seldom treated as a subject 
having any bearings upon the problems 
of our own lives ; and the statesman him- 
self was left to grapple as well as he 
could with the infinitely complicated 
questions of political and social affairs 
without the guidance that might have 
been yielded him by a familiarity with 
the principles underlying the subjects 
upon which he was to spend the labors 
of his life. 

Now we have altered all that, and 
rightly. We have striven to make educa- 
tion a practical thing,—a real training for 
the work that the boys and girls of the 
present will, when their time comes, 
have to do in the world. Andso we 
think it more important, now, that you 
should be taught the great principles of 
physical and social science, for example, 
than that you should be sent out into 
life with the ability to write Vergilian 
hexameters or Ciceronian prose; because, 
though such ability may be admirable as 
an accomplishment, scientific training is 
after all imperatively necessary for all of 
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you if you are to play your parts rightly 
and helpfully in your individual, your 
family, your social and political relation- 
ships. 

It is quite right, then, I say, to lay 
stress on the practical side of knowledge 
and to maintain that education ought to 
be in the largest sense of the term a full 
and complete preparation of mind and 
body alike for all life’s activities, —the 
orderly and symmetrical development of 
our various powers in such way that our 
work in the world, whatever it may be, 
may be done by us effectively and well. 

But is that all ? Is there not another 
side of the matter,—a side equally im- 
portant in its own way, and which we 
are perhaps liable to leave too much out 
of the account? It seems to me that in 
our present view of education as a prac- 
tical discipline,—a view widely shared 
by both teachers and students,—we are 
in danger of overlooking the fact that the 
work of life is not the whole of life after 
all. To prepare for our future work is 
indeed well, but is there nothing else in 
existence that needs attention? Is our 
business going to absorb our entire time 
and energy ? Is life to have no margin ? 
And if, as we must all admit, life will] 
and ought to have a margin of leisure, 
then do we not recognize if we are wise, 
that preparation for this margin of leis- 
ure, this spare time that is going to be 
ours, is just as much a part of the func- 
tions of education, as a training for life’s 
activities, as is preparation for our indi- 
vidual duties and civic responsibilities ? 


The importance of this point is made 


manifest by a moment’s thought. True 
civilization means, or should mean, the 
release of larger and larger amounts of 
energy from the merely material strug- 
gle for existence,—or in other words the 
rescue of more and more time and oppor- 
tunity for the carrying on of activities 
not immediately necessary for what we 


describe as making a living. But now 
the question arises, what are we going to 
do with our leisure when we have it? 
How are we going to employ those hours 
of freedom from toil which it will be both 
our right and our duty to claim? Leis- 
ure time will be a blessing or the reverse 
to us just in proportion as we do or do 
not know how to use it rightly, that is, 
just in proportion as we do or do not know 
how to make it yield to us the maximum 
amount of happiness and profit. And so 
| come round to put to you this definite 
and supremely important question. What 
are you doing, now, in the days when 
you have chances that will never come 
to you again, what are you doing to pre- 
pare yourselves for the best utilization of 
that margin of life, small or great, which 
will presently be yowrs ? 

Whether you know it or not, you are 
already beginning to answer these ques- 
tions. You are laying the foundations 
upon which hereafter you will have to 
build. You are little by little storing up 
the powers and resources which in future 
years will constitute a very large part of 
the available capital of your lives. So 
these questions are not merely theoreti- 
cal questions, or questions the settlement 
of which you can conveniently leave till 
some far distant date. In accordance 
with the preparation you are making for 
life’s margin now, will the leisure hours 
of future years make you happier, nobler, 
larger, truer men, or fill your days with 
the elements of restlessness, misery, and 
dissatisfaction. 

Supposing there were nothing else to 
say about the matter, then at least this 
much could be said, and said without fear 
of contradiction:—To cultivate a taste 
for reading is to acquire the means of 
high and lasting enjoyment,—the means 
whereby our leisure hours may be made 
to yield us constant happiness and per- 
manent profit. 
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And this is not a small thing,—it is in- 
deed a much larger thing than might at 
first sight appear. Nothing distinguishes 
the truly educated man from the man 
who is not educated so much as the ex- 
tent, variety, and quality, of his margi- 
nal interests and activities. How does a 
young man spend his spare hours? What 
are his pastimes ? The answer to that 
question will give you all the standard 
you need to judge of the reality of his cul- 
tivation. The world around us is full of 
interest and beauty; nature’s wonders 
everywhere meet our eyes ; the accumu- 
lated treasures of literature and art offer 
themselves to us in almost bewildering 
profusion. And yet you will come across 
people who think that life is wearisome ; 
who find time hangs heavy upon their 
hands ; who complain that the lines have 
fallen unto them in dull and stupid places. 
Those people—and there are many of 
them everywhere — are not really edu- 
cated people. It is part of the business 
of education to open our eyes to the won- 
ders of nature and life,— to put us into 
sympathetic touch with all that the world 
has of beauty and interest. 

You will never find a man who has 
once learned to love books driven to des- 
pair because he has nothing todo. You 
will never hear from him that he wants 
to kill time. He will not complain of 
ennui, or think life a burden. Why? 
Because he has created for himself a 
source of pleasure that is perennial, a 
fund of interest that only grows with the 
drafts that are made upon it. The friend- 
ship of books is therefore a friendship to 
stand us in good stead at times when we 
might otherwise drift into folly or depres- 
sion; and those who understand this 
friendship will tell you that the value of 
a love of reading in this respect alone is 
not easily overstated. 

Business hours have their special 
dangers and difficulties, but the dangers 
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and difficulties of our waste moments are 
perhaps even more subtle and far-reach- 
ing; and the one way, it seems to me, for 
a young man to steel himself against the 
many seductive temptations by which, 
when he goes out into the world, he is 
certain to find himself beset, is to carry 
with him, along with good advice and 
good resolutions, a genuine counter at- 
traction in the form of some absorbing 
interest or hobby. To learn to love good 
things is after all the best protection 
against bad things. Many young men 
make shipwreck of themselves, not 
because they are inherently evil in dis- 
position ; but solely on account of the fact 
that they have no central purpose in life 
to anchor themselves to, nothing to throw 
themselves back upon when the actual 
work of the day or week is over. 

A man who has learned to love books 
will be saved by that love from many 
dangers into which he might otherwise 
fall; because the lower and the less re- 
fined forms of pleasure will make but 
small appeal to those who have once 
known the higher and the more refined 
forms. This alone is a matter of incal- 
culable consequence. 

In dealing with a taste for books and 
reading from the point of view of life’s 
leisure, there is still one more question 
that has to be touched upon. As I have 
intimated, you will meet with numbers 
of men who will tell you that their lives 
have no margin; that business absorbs 
the whole of their energies, that it is 
therefore, quite useless to talk about the 
value of literature to them. 

Now | know well enough that there 
are many persons who, using language 
like this, speak the entire truth. It is 
unfortunate that it is so, but the fact can 
not be denied. The pressure of life is 
heavy today upon hundreds of men who 
have to fight inch by inch for the actual 
means of support, and so severe, so per- 
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sistent, so inevitable, is the battle of ex- 
istence in countless such cases, that to 
talk to men of this kind about the glories 
of art and literature seems little short of 
mockery. But protests of the sort | have 
mentioned are not always genuine. 
Often enough, whether the speaker is or 
is not aware of it, they are not genuine 
at all. Men who say that they have no 
time for anything but business frequent- 
ly mean that they have no interest in 
anything but business. They could get the 
time if they tried, but having nothing to 
do in their spare hours, there is no reason 
why they shouldtry. Sothey sink what 
might have been their margin in more 
work and still more work, never realizing 
that to turn existence in this way into a 
mere treadmill, and to bind themselves 
as Slaves to the daily task, is to fall short 
of the privileges and the duties of human 
life. So persistently is the tendency of our 
modern American civilization in the direc- 
tion of this kind of ‘‘ virtuous materialism”’ 
as that shrewd observer, De Tocqueville, 
called it, that we need constantly to remind 
ourselves that there are or can be any 
other purposes than these, and that, as 
the poet puts it, not alone for these 
things,— 
‘Was common clay ta’en from the common 
earth, 
Moulded by God, and temper’d with the tears 
Of angels, to the perfect state of man.”’ 

Some of you will recall the story in 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress of the man 
with the muck-rake,—the man who spent 
his life moiling and grubbing in the dirt 
and filth, never guessing that just above 
his unlifted head was an angel holding 
towards him a crown of untold price. 
Bunyan has his own lesson to read out 
of his story, but this man with the muck- 
rake is sadly typical to me of many and 
many a life wasted and thrown away, 
because with all its vast material achieve- 
ments, its accumulated wealth, its mag- 
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nificent banquets and costly raiments, it 
has never once been thrilled by the light 
and beauty and radiance — the ideal 
glory—that may, if we wish it, lie every- 
where around the dailypath. I wantyou 
to understand that many of the world’s 
so-called successful men are men who 
have really made very bad investments, 
because their sacrifices have been infi- 
nitely in excess of their gain. They have 
bartered their purest happiness, their 
best opportunities, their freedom, them- 
selves, for money, or place, or power ; 
and that is a very foolish, a very short- 
sighted bargain. Medieval lore is full of 
legends of men who sold their souls to 
Satan for the wealth or fame of this 
world; but few of us today realize that 
this is precisely what is being done again 
and again, yearly and daily, among us. 
Thoreau very properly insisted that the 
ultimate purchasing medium was after all 
not money but life,—that we must buy 
everything, even money itself, with so 
much or so much of life; and as this is 
profoundly true, it stands to reason that 
we may often pay too dearly—-that is, 
give too much of ourselves—for a fortune. 

Now I maintain that to cultivate a love 
of literature is one of the best methods 
that we can adopt if we would save our- 
selves from falling intothat slavery to the 
daily task about which | have been 
speaking. We none of us should think 
that a life passed upon a single dull ma- 
terial plane, in the pursuit of a fortune or 
something that a fortune is to gain for 
us,—a life that knows no leisure from 


. the stress of ceaseless toil, and no inter- 


est beyond the everlasting round of prac- 
tical concerns,—we should none of us 
think that such a life was a perfect life, 
a truly happy life, a life that we 
should care to set before us as an 
ideal for our imitation. ‘‘Ye are not 
made,’’ says Dante, speaking through 
the mouth of Ulysses,— ‘‘ Ye are not 
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made to live like the beasts, but to seek 
virtue and knowledge.’’ And we all of 
us feel that to sacrifice these high pur- 
poses to the achievement of the aims 
which the world at large is constantly 
thrusting upon us is to fatl short of the 
possibilities.of our nature. For my own 
part lam convinced that many men allow 
themselves to become absorbed in the 
routine of business, to the destruction of 
their freedom, their manhood, their happi- 
ness, because they have never learned to 
love anything outside of this routine, - 
have never had their eyes opened to the 
enjoyment and the inspiration that is to be 
found, for instance, in the artistic or lit- 
erary masterpieces of the world. So the 
proper order of our being is reversed, 
and the man becomes the servant of his 
labor, whereas labor ought to be the ser- 
vant of the man. So long as apart from 
the interests of daily business, life seems 
vacuous and dull and wearisome, so long 
will this condition of things be certain to 
endure. 

The emotional life within us must be 
nourished, and cared for, and fed, day 
by day, and year by year ; otherwise it 
will dwindle and pass from us, leaving us 
spiritually dwarfed, and barren and poor. 
The daily culture of the finer feelings is, 
therefore, an imperative duty. When 
Goethe said that we should endeavor 
every day to read at least one beautiful 
poem, see one beautiful picture, listen to 
one beautiful piece of music, he laid 
down a rule of existence which so far 
as Circumstances permit we should each 
of us try strenuously to follow. Only in 
this way is it possible for many of us to 
preserve the truly healthy and noble in- 
tellectual life. 

So far | have been talking in a very 
general way, and the greater part of 
what | have said, if not indeed the whole 
of it, would apply almost equally well to 
the study of literature and art. Now 


let us for a moment or two deal with 
the taste for reading from a somewhat 
more special point of view, by inquiring 
into the value of great books as a direct 
means towards the higher culture of our 
lives. Not to weary you with an elab- 
orate discussion of numerous details, | 
will confine myself to the consideration 
of just two large aspects of the matter, 
which appear to me to merit today our 
more particular attention. 

| want you to understand that the 
essence of any true book is the person- 
ality of which it is the outgrowth and 
expression. Now personality is a mag- 
netic thing,— an active force which can- 
not be analyzed or measured or weighed, 
but which none-the-less flows in as a 
subtle power upon us, sweeping through 
every channel of our natures, pervading 
the innermost recesses of our minds. 
How vast a part this generally un- 
acknowledged element plays in that 
growth and that expansion of our own 
individualities which are the most living 
and permanent results of what we call 
culture, we can never perhaps even 
guess ; but this much at least we know, 
—that contact with a really great per- 
sonality is one of the most profoundly 
important and decisive educative in- 
fluences that can ever be brought to bear 
upon our lives. There is no disguising 
the fact — unpleasant as it may perchance 
sound in the statement — that in most of 
us the power of personality is but very 
slightly developed. In this ‘‘land of 
happy monotony’”’ as Professor Bryce 
has called the country in which we live, 
where the spirit of uniformity is every- 
where busy, and leveling agencies of 
one sort and another ceaselessly at work, 
there is, as wise men have long been 
warning us, a positive danger lest human 
character should gradually lose more and 
more of its freshness, its vigor, its 
originality. 
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The people with whom we are called 
upon daily to associate must needs seem 
to us habitually to be lacking in personal 
force and vitality ; many of them have 
learning and shrewdness, faculty and 
other admirable qualities, but few of 
them impress us with a sense of what we 
must call character, or native power. We 
realize the immense difference the mo- 
ment we are brought into touch with a 
really large, deep, and rich human nature. 
In such a presence our whole being 
heaves responsive, as the waters answer 
to the moon; we are conscious of a 
quickening and vitalizing force that 
thrills and stirs us to our depths; we 
rise to the possibilities of a larger man- 
hood as upon a tidal wave of thought 
and feeling. Happy are those who have 
ever been privileged, amid the narrow 
experiences of daily affairs, to realize 
thus the uplifting energy of which | 
speak. They will know that their in- 
tellectual and spiritual gain is to be 
reckoned not in terms of knowledge, but 
in terms of power,—to be measured not 
by the standard of information, but by 
the standard of life. 

Now for myself | believe that a large 
part of the culture-value of literature 
lies in the fact that through our study of 
great books, we are enabled to get into 
close and immediate individual contact 
with some of the largest, freshest, and 
most magnetic personalities that the 
world has ever seen. In books, as 
Wordsworth phrased it, we drink the 
spirit breathed from dead men to their 


kind,’’ and in our own free and intimate . 


relationship with that spirit lies their 
true potency and value. It is open to 
us to enjoy, if we will, daily and hourly 
association with some of the strongest 
and richest spirits of our race, and to 
turn thereby a constant current of tonic 
and vitalizing influence upon our lives. 
Genius is, at bottom, only another name 


for force of personality, and it is in 
virtue of this native human force that 
any book really lives. It has been well 
said that every great original writer 
‘brings into the world an absolutely 
new thing,—-his own personality with 
its unique mode of envisaging life and 
nature,’’ and his book is of fundamental 
interest and significance to us just in so 
far as, through its pages, we can each of 
us enter into touch with that personality 
and realize in our own natures something 
of its bracing and life-giving potential- 
ities. 

All this is of course equivalent to 
saying that we must not go to our books 
as if they were dead things, or treat 
them simply as so many bundles of 
sheets of paper bound in morocco or 
calf or boards. We must look upon them 
as actually alive with a part of the 
spirit and genius of their creators. 
Otherwise their true culture-value will 
be slight and superficial. Swift, in his 
satiric fashion, speaks of libraries as 
cemeteries,— places for the decent inter- 
ment of the dead ; and this is all that, to 
a great many people, a library seems to 
be. But this is not the true view of it. 
The true view is given by the old 
dramatist, Fletcher, when he writes:— 

That place that doth contain 

My books, the best companions, is to me, 
A glorious court, where hourly I converse 
With the old sages and philosophers. 

Only by thus treating our books as 
living companions—as friends in the 
deepest sense of the term—can they 
come to have their real interest and 
meaning for us. 

In other words, we must realize that 
books stand for men, and that Milton is 
profoundly right when he tells us that 
they ‘‘do contain a progeny of life in 
them as active as that soul was whose 
progeny they are.’’ Behind every book 
that is worth calling a book stands the 
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living personality of its author; and to 
find one’s way to that personality is the 
ultimate secret of all profitable literary 
study. There are men of the widest 
and most exact erudition to whom that 
ultimate secret has never been revealed, 
—who know everything about a book 
except the life, the individuality that 
gives it its fundamental importance. 
But those who would find in literature 
its true spiritual efficacy must beware of 
mistaking the means, learning, for the 
end, life. 

The real aim of literary study (1 am 
speaking now you will remember of the 
general and not the special curriculum) 
is to make good readers; and the good 
reading of a book means, not the perusal 
of so many printed pages, or even the 
careful analysis of words and phrases 
and forms of speech; but as Professor 
Dowden says, the establishment of a 


“living relation with a man, and by his: 


means with the good forces of nature 
and humanity which play through him.”’ 
To this final purpose, all other purposes 
whatsoever are subsidiary. 

We are sometimes, in our over-practical 
way, inclined to ask what such and such 
a writer has to teach us, measuring 
literature, as we measure everything 
else, by its narrow utilitarian applications. 
The answer is, that out of association 
with a great book, as out of association 
with a great living personality, we may 
get little knowledge, but a great deal of 
life. None-the-less, we may _ indicate 
one very tangible gain to be achieved by 
the sympathetic study of the great 
literary masters —a gain indeed implied 
in what I have just said, but which is 
important enough to merit separate em- 
phasis. 

Every great writer, by reason of his 
Strong individuality, has his own unique 
relation to nature and humanity, his own 
attitude towards the problems of exist- 


ence, his own guess at the sstill- 
unanswered riddle of the Sphinx. His 
works present us with his criticism of 
life ; they tell us what he thought of the 
world, how he faced its stubborn facts, 
what he got out of it, and whither he 
turned for his inspiration and guidance, 
his comfort and hope. Thus it is that in 
studying literature, which is the inter- 
pretation of life, we come to approach 
life from many sides, and to regard its 
problems and its possibilities in various 
lights and from different points of view, 
as we take up provisionally the angle of 
vision adopted now by this writer and 
now by that. In this way, we create 
about ourselves an atmosphere of fresh 
ideas ; prevent our minds from becoming 
stagnant and sluggish and dull; and save 
ourselves from lapsing into the narrow 
sectarianism —the conventional routine 
—in which too many people live. The 
purpose of good reading is therefore to 
broaden and freshen, to arouse and dilate 
the mind by bringing it into touch with 
‘the best that is thought and known in 
the, world’’; and to accomplish this is 
more than to furnish “‘ little hoards of 
maxims ’’ for the various emergencies of 
existence, or to formulate prudential 
codes of direction for the crises through 
which we may be called upon to pass. 

Of course this view of the culture- 
value of literature at once exposes the 
fallacy of many popular ideas concerning 
books and reading. Books are for men, 
not men for books ; they are not to dictate 
to us, but to help us; not to obstruct or 
encumber the free movement of our 
minds, but to assist in our mental and 
spiritual growth. 

If reading is ever made to take the 
place of individual thought, that moment 
it becomes a delusion anda snare; if it 
ever tempts us to blind reverence for 
authority, to slavish adherence to a 
person or a school, it will tend to become 
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a positive evil in our lives. A book is to 
be a friend, a teacher; not an autocrat 
or dictator. Our attitude towards it 
must therefore be one not of unquestion- 
ing hero-worship, but of sane and simple, 
cheerful and trustful fraternity. We 
have all heard of the man who had so 
many books in his head that his brains 
could not move. Such an intellectual 
plethora should be no ideal of ours. 
There is no good purpose subserved by 
reading in a listless, or servile, or merely 
receptive spirit. Literature should make 
us something more than learned men ; it 
should help to make us wise and strong 
men, and it will only do this for us when 
we ourselves personally co-operate with 
our books. 

We thus see how foolish itis to believe 
as some people seem to do, that the 
study of literature leads to intellectual 
inertia, or subjection, or servility. Equal- 
ly wide of the truth is the common notion 
that the tendency of literary culture is to 
take us away from life. So far indeed 
is this from being the case that it is 
the peculiar advantage of the study of 
literature that we get thereby into 
closer relations with the great living 
forces of the world. I know that there 
are all sorts of vague and wild ideas 
afloat as to the meaning and purpose of 
this kind of culture. Many people — 
especially many earnest and good people 
— identify it with a narrow estheticism 
and attack it because it appears to them 
to lead to a dilettante view of existence, 
to over-fastidiousness of thought and 


feeling, and to a systematic alienation of . 


the sympathies from the common inter- 
est and struggles of the world. That 


great and noble Englishman, John Bright, 
made this fatal mistake and was severe- 
ly and rightly taken to task by Matthew 
Arnold for so doing. But the ideal of 
literary culture properly so-called is not 
that selfish and hot-house ideal which 
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the soul in Tennyson’s Palace of Art 
labored to realize, and with such disas- 
trous results. True culture does not 
lead to esthetic monasticism, but to the 
free breezy open highways of humanity 
and nature. Literature is the interpre- 
tation of life, actual and possible ; and we 
read to live,—that we may have life, 
and to have it more abundantly. 

There is still one word more that 
ought, I think, to be said, and that is a 
word concerning the special value of 
poetry. You will find a great many 
people in this practical age who 
look upon poetry as a department of 
letters altogether divorced from life. 
Like Mr. Gradgrind, they insist upon 
Facts, sir, facts;’’ and as the poet 
does not give them what they call facts, 
— does not in other words add to their 
store of positive knowledge,—they re- 
gard his work as useless, perhaps even 
as dangerous and enervating. This 
was the attitude of Bentham who dis- 
tinctly summarized poetry as misrepre- 
sentation. From what we have already 
said it will be clear to you that we are 
not prepared to judge poetry and its 
functions in this narrow and facile way. 

A clever Frenchman, an enthusiast in 
physical science, has prophesied that 
fifty years hence no one will care to read 
verse. What the coming man may do 
in these matters is, however, of less 
importance to us than the arrangement 
of our affairs; and | want to say here 
and say emphatically that for the wise 
and true ordering of our lives it is need- 
ful that we should go to the great poets 
and try, occasionally at least, to look at 
the world from their point of view. 
Indeed there never was a time when the 
study of poetry was more imperatively 
necessary than it is today. The progress 
of science, the rapid development of 
industrialism, the utilitarian tendencies of 
our Western civilization, the constant 
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and alarming spread of merely material 
ideals, the practical spirit which is coming 
ever more and more to dominate our 
educational systems, the narrowly real- 
istic trend of our modern literature and 
speculation,— all these things will force 
us back upon poetry, if we seek, not 
what is currently called success, but the 
rounding off and completion of our lives. 

If we are not to become simple drudges 
and machines, dead-souled slaves to the 
routine of daily existence, one-sided pro- 
ducts of conditions which starve the 
spiritual nature and repress its healthy 
growth, then we must listen to the 
poet’s message, and carry his music 
about with us in our hearts. It is his 
highest purpose to help us to relate the 
facts of experience to our loftiest hopes 
and our fondest aspirations; to keep 
aflame within us the sacred passions of 
the higher life. Thus he comes to us in 
moments of deepest need; soothes us 
when we are petulant and restless, 
braces us with new courage when we 
droop in despair, touches with a golden 
flush the very clouds which rim our 
horizon and obstruct our vision, and 
more perhaps than all, when he cannot 
inspire us with hope, aids us at least to 
live and bear. 

Poetry is something more than an 
ingenious way of talking nonsense. It 
is a criticism of life from the point of 
view of the feelings, and is therefore a 
necessary part of a complete philosophy 
of existence. Noone who has learned 
to live with the great poets of the world 
will accuse me of overstating the deep 
spiritual value of their work. Do not be 
misled by the practical advisers of our 
present day world into the belief that 
you can afford to set them aside as use- 
less and unavailing in the higher cultiva- 
tion of our lives. Make them your 
friends, your counsellors, your daily 


companions ; you cannot yet guess how 


much they will bring you of inspiration, 
and comfort, and strength. 

And now it remains for me but to add 
that if literature is going to yield to you 
individually all that | have tried to show 
you that it may and will yield to those 
who study it aright, you cannot too soon 
begin to cultivate that love for the great 
and good books of the world which is to 
be your ‘‘open sesame ’’ to the magic 
chambers through which it will presently 
be your high privilege to wander at 
your will. You will notice that | em- 
phasize the need here for effort and 
self-discipline. Few people are in the 
full sense of the term born readers. In 
nearly all of us a taste for the high 
things in literature, or music, or art, has 
to be carefully trained and nurtured; 
and it is only by strenuous endeavor, by 
constant watchfulness, by long and 
patient novitiation, that we can ever rise 
to the level of the best. Nothing that is 
really worth having is to be had for 
nothing. You cannot slide up hill, you 
must climb; and the ascent is often 
steep and wearisome and perilous. This 
is as true in that part of life’s training 
which we call culture as it is in life at 
large. 

And so if we are going to make litera- 
ture a thing of worth to us, we must 
overcome our fatal indolence and inertia, 
our natural tendency to rest contented 
on the plane of enjoyment which seems 
to be ours by right of birth. Our prob- 
lem is not to live in the things which 
now yield us pleasure, but to train our- 
selves to find pleasure in the things 
which are large, and pure, and ennob- 
ling, and true, though these at the outset 
may appear infinitely above our reach. 
Many people get a certain amount of 
satisfaction out of listening to silly waltz 
music, looking at silly pictures, and 
reading silly newspaper articles. Doubt- 
less it is easy to sink to the level of 
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these things, for you can slide down hill 
fast enough, though you cannot slide up. 
But if you undertake the task of self- 
culture in earnest, you will soon leave far 
below. And then how foolish, how empty, 
how worthless, they will come to seem. 

Once learn the secret of Beethoven or 
Handel, once, as William Watson says, 
‘* take Schubert’s songs into your brain 
and blood,’’ and the jingle of the waltz 
music will bring you nothing but disgust; 
once enter into the spirit of a Millet or a 
Watts, and the pictures which once sat- 
isfied you will satisfy you no more; once 
make Shakespeare, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
your friends, and the foam and froth and 
scum of the everyday trash of the print- 
ing press will stand revealed in all their 
nakedness and stupendous’ vacuity. 
Never forget that such self-culture as 
this means the development within your- 
selves of the capacity for higher and 
truer and more lasting enjoyment. The 
discipline may indeed be severe, but the 
prize is one the value of which cannot be 
measured by any earthly standard. It 
may be hard toclimb the narrow and 
rocky path, but think of the glorious 
prospect that gradually unfolds itself be- 
fore you as yourise step by step into the 
pure air of the sunlit mountain tops. 

I have spoken tonight of literature in 
general, but the special application of 
what I have said to English literature in 
particular may be very easily made. 
The noble literature of our common Eng- 
lish tongue—the grandest, richest, most 
varied literature the world has ever seen 


—the literature of which every English- | 


speaking man is or should be justly 
proud —is yours by simple right of inher- 


itance. Think of the significance which 
that single fact may have in the de- 
velopment of your lives. You can 
have Chaucer and Fielding, Scott and 
Thackeray, Jane Austen, and Dickens, 
and Lamb, for your boon companions; 
Shakespeare and George Eliot, Carlyle 
and Wordsworth, Browning and Tenny- 
son, for your intimate friends. To the 
bright world of the Elizabethan drama you 
already hold the key. Your spirits may 
catch fire at the glowing pages of Shelley 
and Kingsley ; by the wisdom of Bacon 
and Burke, of Arnold and Emerson, you 
can fertilize and enrich your minds. You 
may wander with Pepys about the quaint 
streets of old London, and listen to John- 
son and Goldsmith as they chat together 
at their club. The pensive minor mel- 
odies of Gray and Collins and Cowper ; 
the broad and breezy lyrism of Burns ; 
the witching cadences of Coleridge ; the 
massive choral harmonies of Milton ; the 
subtle music of Spenser and Keats, of 
Rossetti and Morris,—by these if you 
will you may be haunted as you walk 
your daily path. Nor is this more than 
the merest hint of the privileges which 
you may enjoy. These men, and an in- 
numerable multitude of other great and 
strong and magnetic spirits, whose names 
| cannot pause even to recount, offer you 
their wit and wisdom, their inspiration 
and strength. Let nothing deter you 
from entering into this magnificent birth- 
right and making it your own. How 
much this friendship of books will mean 
to you individually | cannot even guess. 
| only know that as the years pass on 
you will each one find it to be indeed its 
own exceeding great reward. 
William H. Hudson. 
Professor of English Literature in the Leland 
Stanford Jr. University. 
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AKING the theory of the nat- 
ural evolution of man from 
_ the lower animals, or the 
theory of special creation, in 
either case we see that man, 
having no natural weapons 
of defense, would naturally 
use such rude weapons as 
sticks and stones. Sharp 
flakes of rock formed: by natural causes 
he used as knives, axes, and so on, and 
as he advanced he would learn to imitate 
and improve upon the forms best suited 
to his needs. 

In the excavations made beneath the 
ruins of Ancient Thebes, in Egypt, the 
oldest city of which we have any known 
history, these flakes have been found ; 
similar relics are found in all parts of 
Europe and Mexico. 

As time went on, these rough stone im- 
plements were made more efficient by 
affixing them to handles of wood or bone, 
thus forming spears, javelins, harpoons, 
knives, and the like, and after the evo- 
lution of the bow, the arrow eventually 
became the favorite weapon. 

Spears and arrows were first made of 
wood, sharpened by fire, or by rubbing 
with some hard substance, and later by 
inserting the flakes of stone into clefts in 
the ends of wooden shafts; then vegeta- 
ble fiber, such as grasses, the inner bark 
of shrubs and trees, and still later, sinews 
and thongs made from the hides of animals 
were used to attach the flakes to handles. 

This commencement of the Stone Age, 
which in some parts of the world—in 
Europe, for instance — continued, as it is 


'This subject is treated more at length in a work ready 
lor publication entitled ‘‘ Aboriginal Weapons of Califor- 
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variously estimated, from one to sixteen 
thousand years previous to the Christian 
era, was the Paleolithic Period, or rude 
Stone Age, and was followed by the 
Neolithic or Later Stone Age, and both 
were gradually superseded by the Age of 
Bronze, when copper in the pure state or 
alloyed with tin took the place of stone as 
material for the manufacture of weapons, 
which gave way inturn to iron and steel. 
Although the material changed, the gen- 
eral forms of the implements were re- 
tained, and in the swords, axes, and 
spears of today we recognize the aborigi- 
nal forms of similar implements. 

In California our studies are restricted 
to the Stone Age, in which the aborigines 
were living at the time of the advent of 
the white man, and beyond which they 
have not advanced. 

There appear to be two separate and 
distinct periods to be considered : the first 
was probably anterior to the Stone Age 
of Europe, and the regions east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The absence of history or tradition, and 
the lack of reliable data as to the periods 
of time, in years or centuries, necessary 
to bring about the changes which have 
occurred during the later geological ages, 
the migration of races and tribes, and the 
substitution or extinction of races or 
peoples from climatic and other causes, 
leave us in a state of uncertainty when 
we attempt to classify or distinguish the 
comparative age of the work of aboriginal 
man on this Coast. Especially is this true 
when we take into consideration the 
great changes in climate and surface 


nia,’’ to be illustrated by three hundred figures of char- 
acteristic weapons. 
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geography, which have resulted from 
volcanic eruptions, glacial action, earth- 
quakes, floods, and fires. Aside from 
these considerations, we find that various 
tribes in different localities were more or 
less advanced in the mechanical skill 
necessary for the manufacture of weap- 
ons and implements ; and it is probable 
that advancement and retrogression alter- 
nated with many of them as circum- 
stances were favorable or unfavorable to 
the various communities. Heredity and 
constitutional differences in families or 
widely separated tribes would result in 
the development of different degrees of 
skill; thus, the Stone Age of one people 
might extend over a different era from 
that of others. 

The importance of the study of our 
aboriginal relics, as illustrating the early 
history of California, may be understood 
by the interest manifested in the subject 
in other States and countries. 

Various writers have called attention 
to the importance of the discovery in 
California of human remains and the 
works of man in the gravel under beds of 
volcanic material, where they were asso- 
ciated with the remains of extinct ani- 
mals; and to the necessity of looking 
to this early race for much that is other- 
wise unaccountable. 

It is also claimed that California has 
been the meeting ground of several dis- 
tinct branches of the widely spread Mon- 
goloid stock. 

Figures Two and Three represent 
unique weapons of polished stone, found 
with several other implements under two 
hundred feet of lava in the bed of an old 
river channel, down which the lava had 
flowed at a time when, it is claimed, a 
large portion of our continent was cov- 
ered with ice. 

These weapons, found under Table 
Mountain, Tuolumne County, indicate 
that man at the time of the great volcanic 
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outburst had reached a more advanced 
stage of development than his successors 
had when discovered by Europeans ; but 
whether the difference was due to a gen- 
eral extinction of the race or people, or to 
a retrogression of some of them who may 
have escaped the great devastation and 
afterward re-peopled the region, is a 
question, which, with the evidence avail- 
able, it is impossible to determine. 

It is evident from the immense erosion 
in California subsequent to the lava flows, 
that the gravel of the old river beds was 
deposited at a very early period in man’s 
history, and California may safely claim 
the oldest relics of man’s occupancy of 
America. 

The entire topography of the region 
has been changed since those relics were 
deposited in the old river channel under 
Table Mountain. Where the rivers then 
ran, we now find mountains formed by 
the molten lava that filled their beds, 
while the former mountains that confined 
the ancient streams have been eroded, 
and their places are now occupied by 
deep gorges, cafions, and valleys, through 
which the rivers of the present find their 
way to the sea. 

All animal and vegetable organisms of 
the region were destroyed by the volcanic 
outburst, and a long period of time must 
have elapsed before the country was 
again fitted for man’s occupancy. 

The people that occupied the region 
after the volcanic eruption used weapons 
and implements entirely different in form 
and character from those of their remote 


_ predecessors, and the implements of the 


older period, when found by the later in- 
habitants, were looked upon as being en- 
dowed with supernatural powers, and 
used as fetishes or in their ceremonial 
observances, and as ‘‘ charm stones ”’ by 


the medicine men.’ 


1See illustrated arlicle on ‘‘ Charm Stones” in Smith- 
sonian Report, 1835, and Bulletin of the Santa Barbara 
Society of Natural History, No. 2, 1890. 
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1, Obsidian spear-head, Lake County. 


2, Polished Argyllite spear-head, from Table Mountain, Tuolumne County. 4, 
Polished trap rock spear-head, from the same place. 4 to 11, Arrow points, unpolished. of obsidian and other silicious 
rocks 12, Apache war club, rawhide shrunk on a round stone. 13, Boom:rang used by Southern California Indians. 
14, Bone tomahawk, from santa Kosa Islaad. r5 Copper knife blade, found near Santa Barbara. 
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one of the Santa Barbara Channel Islands. 


16, Stone sword, from 
17, Wooden sword, with handle inlaid with abalone shell. 18, Spanish 
rapier, found in an Indian grave, Santa Barbara. 
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In Europe and North America the 
Stone Age of man’s development has, as 
before stated, been divided into the Pa- 
leolithic or Ancient, and Neolithic or Re- 
cent. In the former the weapons and 
implements were chipped or flaked, as in 
those represented by Figures One and 
Four to Eleven, and never polished ; in 
the Recent they were polished. A glance 
at Figures Two and Three will serve to 
show that the manufacturers of our old- 
est known relics, belong to the more ad- 
vanced Neolithic period, thus antedating 
in progress their contemporaries of the 
Atlantic Slope, who if the theories of our 
best geologists and ethnologists are cor- 
rect, were passing through the earlier 
stages of the Paleolithic, and living un- 
der such unfavorable conditions that a 
bare existence was precarious, and were 
so little advanced in the mechanical arts 
of savage life that nothing is left to record 
their presence, except a few rudely 
chipped stones and flakes, which with 
the refuse of their workshops, buried in 
the gravel of the streams formed by the 
melting of the immense glaciers of the 
period, are their only monuments, —their 
movements being governed by the exten- 
sion or diminution of the glacial areas. 

The later discoveries seemed to indi- 
cate man’s presence on the eastern por- 
tion of our continent previous to the gla- 
cial epoch. 

In California, either history has been 
reversed, or else man has occupied the 
region for so long a period, that before 
the advent of glacial man on the eastern 
shores of the continent he had already 
reached the polished division of the Stone 
Age, and afterward he, or some other 
race that succeeded him, retrogressed 
to the Paleolithic, or rude chipped stone 
period, in which many of the tribes still 
remained when California was first vis- 
ted by the European. 

(On our continent the spear was ina 
great measure replaced by the bow and 


arrow, a material advance in savage war- 
fare. Among those ancient weapons 
found under Table Mountain, that repre- 
resented by Figure Two is made of argy]- 
lite; Figure Three, of close-grained hard 
trapean rock. These weapons were ev: 
idently highly valued by their owners, 
as both of them had been broken, and in 
Figure Three a new hole drilled toattach 
it to its shaft. Spears continued in use 
until the advent of Europeans. Figure 
One represents a fine obsidian spear 
head from Lake County, California. 
Many fine specimens of this weapon have 
been found on the Pacific Coast, but it is 
very probable that many of the finer 
weapons of this character that have been 
called spear heads were really used as 
knives or daggers, and the finest of them 
for ceremonial purposes exclusively, be- 
ing too frayile for practical use, and re- 
quiring too much labor and skill in their 
manufacture to be used in the chase and 
warfare. They were made of obsidian, 
or of the better quality and highly colored 
jaspers, and other varieties of silicious 
rocks. 

Various substances were used for arrow 
points,— any rock suited to the purpose 
was utilized. We find points made from 
translucent, milky, and other varieties — 
of quartz, jaspers of various colors, chert, 
(so-called flint), moss-agate, carnelian, 
silicified shale, and various other mineral 
substances ; but where the material was 
obtainable, obsidian (volcanic glass) 
seems to have been preferred, probably 
from the facility with which it could be 
manipulated. 

The earliest form of the stone arrow 
points was very nearly the simple flake, 
as found ready for use or rudely chipped 
from rock; these in time, as the me- 
chanical skill of tribes developed, took 
on more appropriate and symmetrical 
forms, as illustrated by Figures Four to 


Kleven. 
The arrow shafts were made of willow 
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or the young shoots of various other 
trees and shrubs. In Lower California 
the wood of Jecoma stans (a beautiful 
flowering shrub now grown in our gar- 
dens) was used, and in Northern Cali- 
fornia the buckeye ( Aesculus Califor- 
nicus) was largely used for the purpose. 

A good bow was, and still is, highly 
valued by the Indians, as they are made 
only by certain members of the tribe, 
who are experts. They were made of 
yew saplings, also.of young growth of 
Sequoia (redwood) backed with deer 
sinew. The sinew for the backing and 
bowstring was taken from the back and 
hind legs of the deer at the time of kill- 
ing, and dried for future use, afterward 
soaked until pliable, stripped into fine 
shreds, and laid on while the wood was 
green, With glue made of boiling the 
gland of the lower jaw and nose of the 
sturgeon, the whole held in place until 
dry by wrapping. The Sioux Indians 
made their bows from the horns of the 
mountain sheep (Ovis montanus), the 
horns were heated in hot ashes and 
drawn out, the pieces were then spliced 
together with bands of deer sinew. 

Sharp flakes of stone, or stone knives, 
were used by some of our aborigines to 
slash the bodies of their enemies in hand 
to hand conflicts. Obsidian was the fa- 
vorite material for the manufacture of 
knives and other weapons.’ 

In the northern part of our continent 


'In the deposits of the stone periods of the Hill of His- 
sarlik in Asia Minor, the Jate Doctor Schliemann found 
numerous flint knives,and at a depth of twenty-three 
leet found double-edged knives of obsidian “sharp as 


razors 


Inthe Admiralty Islands, of the Papuan group, we find 
obsidian used for making knives, razors, and spear- 
heads 


The New Caledonians used a flat, oval serpentine knife 
‘wr carving the human body. It was about s-ven inches 
“a with holes drilled in it for fastening to «a wooden 
‘mle The Fijian kaife used for the same purpose, was 
‘harp sliwer of bamboo the Haweilien Islanders « 
~ «len implement armed with ehark« teeth in war aad 
tal purpeses Somme of the tribes the Amason 
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bone is largely used as a material for 
weapons, as are also walrus tusks. 

Although the sword and dagger shaped 
weapons were notin general use, there 
is sufficient evidence to show that their 
uses were not unknown. Figure Fifteen 
represents a copper weapon belonging to 
Mr. G. H. Gould of Santa Barbara, re- 
cently found in an Indian grave. The 
peculiar spot near the point represents a 
fragment of some material in which it 
was wrapped; the lower end indicates 
that the weapon had been inserted ina 
handle. It is the first copper weapon 
found in the graves of the California 
Indians, so far as | know. Figure Six- 
teen represents a stone sword found on 
one of the Channel Islands. Figure Six- 
teen a is a section, nearly full size. Fig- 
ure seventeen is a wooden sword, the 
handle inlaid with pieces of abalone 
(Haliotis) shell. Figure Eighteen, Span- 
ish rapier found in the grave of an Indian 
chief, in Santa Barbara County. 

War clubs were used to some extent. 
Some perforated stone disks have been 
found on San Nicolas Island and else- 
where, which were probably used as 
heads for war clubs, by inserting a stick 
in the drilled opening. Figure Twelve 
represents a war club used by the 
Apaches, made by shrinking rawhide 
upon a sound stone. 

Tomahawks do not appear to have 
been used by the Indians of California. 
Figure Fourteen represents a unique 
weapon of bone found on Santa Rosa 
Island; its shape and material rendered 
it a most formidable weapon at close 
quarters. 

Slings, by which hardened balls of clay 
and pebbles of suitable shape were pro- 
jected, were and are still used by the 
Indians of the northern part of Cali- 
fornia. The Indians about Clear Lake 
were very skillful in their use in captur- 
ing game. 
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geography, which have resulted from 
volcanic eruptions, glacial action, earth- 
quakes, floods, and fires. Aside from 
these considerations, we find that various 
tribes in different localities were more or 
less advanced in the mechanical skill 
necessary for the manufacture of weap- 
ons and implements ; and it is probable 
that advancement and retrogression alter- 
nated with many of them as circum- 
stances were favorable or unfavorable to 
the various communities. Heredity and 
constitutional differences in families or 
widely separated tribes would result in 
the development of different degrees of 
skill; thus, the Stone Age of one people 
might extend over a different era from 
that of others. 

The importance of the study of our 
aboriginal relics, as illustrating the early 
history of California, may be understood 
by the interest manifested in the subject 
in other States and countries. 

Various writers have called attention 
to the importance of the discovery in 
California of human remains and the 
works of man in the gravel under beds of 
volcanic material, where they were asso- 
ciated with the remains of extinct ani- 
mals; and to the necessity of looking 
to this early race for much that is other- 
wise unaccountable. 

It is also claimed that California has 
been the meeting ground of several dis- 
tinct branches of the widely spread Mon- 
goloid stock. 

Figures Two and Three represent 
unique weapons of polished stone, found 
with several other implements under two 
hundred feet of lava in the bed of an old 
river channel, down which the lava had 
flowed at a time when, it is claimed, a 
large portion of our continent was cov- 
ered with ice. 

These weapons, found under Table 
Mountain, Tuolumne County, indicate 
that man at the time of the great volcanic 
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outburst had reached a more advanced 
stage of development than his successors 
had when discovered by Europeans; but 
whether the difference was due to a gen- 
eral extinction of the race or people, or to 
a retrogression of some of them who may 
have escaped the great devastation and 
afterward re-peopled the region, is a 
question, which, with the evidence avail- 
able, it is impossible to determine. 

It is evident from the immense erosion 
in California subsequent to the lava flows, 
that the gravel of the old river beds was 
deposited at a very early period in man’s 
history, and California may safely claim 
the oldest relics of man’s occupancy of 
America. 

The entire topography of the region 
has been changed since those relics were 
deposited in the old river channel under 
Table Mountain. Where the rivers then 
ran, we now find mountains formed by 
the molten lava that filled their beds, 
while the former mountains that confined 
the ancient streams have been eroded, 
and their places are now occupied by 
deep gorges, cafions, and valleys, through 
which the rivers of the present find their 
way to the sea. 

All animal and vegetable organisms of 
the region were destroyed by the volcanic 
outburst, and a long period of time must 
have elapsed before the country was 
again fitted for man’s occupancy. 

The people that occupied the region 
after the volcanic eruption used weapons 
and implements entirely different in form 
and character from those of their remote 
predecessors, and the implements of the 
older period, when found by the later in- 
habitants, were looked upon as being en- 
dowed with supernatural powers, and 
used as fetishes or in their ceremonial 
observances, and as ‘‘ charm stones ”’ by 
the medicine men." 


1See illustrated article on ‘‘ Charm Stones” in Smith- 
sonian Report, 1834, and Bulletin of the Santa Barbara 
Society of Natural History, No. 2, 1890 
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1, Obsidian spear-head, Lake County. 2, Polished Argyllite spear-head, from Table Mountain, Tuolumne County. 
Polished trap rock spear-head, from the same place. 4 to 11, Arrow points, unpolished. of obsidian and other silicious 
rocks 12, Apache war club, rawhide shruak on a round stone. 13, Boom-+rang used by Southern California Indians. 
'4, Bone tomahawk, from santa Kosa Islaad. r5 Copper knife blade, found near Santa Barbara. 16, Stone sword, from 
one of the Santa Barbara Channel Islands. 17, Wooden sword, with handie inlaid with abalone shell. 18, Spanish 
rapier, found in an Indian grave, Santa Barbara. 
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In Europe and North America the 
Stone Age of man’s development has, as 
before stated, been divided into the Pa- 
leolithic or Ancient, and Neolithic or Re- 
cent. In the former the weapons and 
implements were chipped or flaked, as in 
those represented by Figures One and 
Four to Eleven, and never polished ; in 
the Recent they were polished. A glance 
at Figures Two and Three will serve to 
show that the manufacturers of our old- 
est known relics, belong to the more ad- 
vanced Neolithic period, thus antedating 
in progress their contemporaries of the 


Atlantic Slope, who if the theories of our 


best geologists and ethnologists are cor- 
rect, were passing through the earlier 
Stages of the Paleolithic, and living un- 
der such unfavorable conditions that a 
bare existence was precarious, and were 
so little advanced in the mechanical arts 
of savage life that nothing is left to record 
their presence, except a few rudely 
chipped stones and flakes, which with 
the refuse of their workshops, buried in 
the gravel of the streams formed by the 
melting of the immense glaciers of the 
period, are their only monuments, —their 
movements being governed by the exten- 
sion or diminution of the glacial areas. 

The later discoveries seemed to indi- 
cate man’s presence on the eastern por- 
tion of our continent previous to the gla- 
cial epoch. 

In California, either history has been 
reversed, or else man has occupied the 
region for so long a period, that before 
the advent of glacial man on the eastern 
shores of the continent he had already 
reached the polished division of the Stone 
Age, and afterward he, or some other 
race that succeeded him, retrogressed 
to the Paleolithic, or rude chipped stone 
period, in which many of the tribes.still 
remained when California was first vis- 
ted by the European. 

On our continent the spear was ina 
great measure replaced by the bow and 
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arrow, a material advance in savage war- 
fare. Among those ancient weapons 
found under Table Mountain, that repre- 
resented by Figure Two is made of argy]- 
lite; Figure Three, of close-grained hard 
trapean rock. These weapons were ev: 
idently highly valued by their owners, 
as both of them had been broken, and in 
Figure Three a new hole drilled toattach - 
it to its shaft. Spears continued in use 
until the advent of Europeans. Figure 
One represents a fine obsidian spear 
head from Lake County, California. 
Many fine specimens of this weapon have 
been found on the Pacific Coast, but it is 
very probable that many of the finer 
weapons of this character that have been 
called spear heads were really used as 
knives or daggers, and the finest of them 
for ceremonial purposes exclusively, be- 
ing too fragile for practical use, and re- 
quiring too much labor and skill in their 
manufacture to be used in the chase and 
warfare. They were made of obsidian, 
or of the better quality and highly colored 
jaspers, and other varieties of silicious 
rocks. 

Various substances were used for arrow 
points,— any rock suited to the purpose 
was utilized. We find points made from 
translucent, milky, and other varieties — 
of quartz, jaspers of various colors, chert, 
(so-called flint), moss-agate, carnelian, 
silicified shale, and various other mineral 


~ substances ; but where the material was 


obtainable, obsidian (volcanic glass) 
seems to have been preferred, probably 
from the facility with which it could be 
manipulated. 

The earliest form of the stone arrow 
points was very nearly the simple flake, 
as found ready for use or rudely chipped 
from rock; these in time, as the me- 
chanical skill of tribes developed, took 
on more appropriate and symmetrical 
forms, as illustrated by Figures Four to 


Eleven. 
The arrow shafts were made of willow 
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or the young shoots of various other 
trees and shrubs. In Lower California 
the wood of Tecoma stans (a beautiful 
flowering shrub now grown in our gar- 
dens) was used, and in Northern Cali- 
fornia the buckeye ( Aesculus Califor- 
nicus) was largely used for the purpose. 

A good bow was, and still is, highly 
valued by the Indians, as they are made 
only by certain members of the tribe, 
who are experts. They were made of 
yew saplings, also.of young growth of 
Sequoia (redwood) backed with deer 
sinew. The sinew for the backing and 
bowstring was taken from the back and 
hind legs of the deer at the time of kill- 
ing, and dried for future use, afterward 
soaked until pliable, stripped into fine 
shreds, and laid on while the wood was 
green, with glue made of boiling the 
gland of the lower jaw and nose of the 
sturgeon, the whole held in place until 
dry by wrapping. The Sioux Indians 
made their bows from the horns of the 
mountain sheep (Ovis montanus), the 
horns were heated in hot ashes and 
drawn out, the pieces were then spliced 
together with bands of deer sinew. 

Sharp flakes of stone, or stone knives, 
were used by some of our aborigines to 
slash the bodies of their enemies in hand 
to hand conflicts. Obsidian was the fa- 
vorite material for the manufacture of 
knives and other weapons.’ 

In the northern part of our continent 


'In the deposits of the stone periods of the Hill of His- 
sarlik in Asia Minor, the Jate Doctor Schliemann found 
numerous flint knives,and at a depth of twenty-three 
feet found double-edged knives of obsidian “sharp as 
razors.”’ 


In the Admiralty Islands, of the Papuan group, we find 
obsidian used for making knives, razors, and spear- 
heads. 


The New Caledonians used a flat, oval serpentine knife 
for carving the human body. It was about s-ven inches 
long with holes drilled in it for fastening to a wooden 
handle. The Fijian knife used for the same purpose, was 
a sharp sliver of bamboo: the Hawaiian Islanders used a 
wooden implement armed with sharks’ teeth in war and 
for sacrificial purposes. Some of the tribes on the Amazon 
use a bamboo knife in decapitating their enemies, whose 
heads are prepared as trophies. 


bone is largely used as a material for 
weapons, as are also walrus tusks. 
Although the sword and dagger shaped 
weapons were notin general use, there 
is sufficient evidence to show that their 
uses were not unknown. Figure Fifteen 
represents a copper weapon belonging to 
Mr. G. H. Gould of Santa Barbara, re- 
cently found in an Indian grave. The 
peculiar spot near the point represents a 
fragment of some material in which it 
was wrapped; the lower end indicates 
that the weapon had been inserted ina 
handle. It is the first copper weapon 


found in the graves of the California 


Indians, so far as | know. Figure Six- 
teen represents a stone sword found on 
one of the Channel Islands. Figure Six- 
teen a is a section, nearly full size. Fig- 
ure seventeen is a wooden sword, the 
handle inlaid with pieces of abalone 
(Haliotis) shell. Figure Eighteen, Span- 
ish rapier found in the grave of an Indian 
chief, in Santa Barbara County. 

War clubs were used to some extent. 
Some perforated stone disks have been 
found on San Nicolas Island and else- 
where, which were probably used as 
heads for war clubs, by inserting a stick 
in the drilled opening. Figure Twelve 
represents a war club used by the 
Apaches, made by shrinking rawhide 
upon a sound stone. 

Tomahawks do not appear to have 
been used by the Indians of California. 
Figure Fourteen represents a unique 
weapon of bone found on Santa Rosa 
Island; its shape and material rendered 
it a most formidable weapon at close 
quarters. 

Slings, by which hardened balls of clay 
and pebbles of suitable shape were pro- 
jected, were and are still used by the 
Indians of the northern part of Cali- 
fornia. The Indians about Clear Lake 
were very skillful in their use in captur- 
ing game. 
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In Central California a weapon re- 
sembling the bolas of South America was 
effectively used in hunting; it was 
made by attaching two grooved rounded 
stones to the extremities of a cord. This 
was thrown among game to entangle 
their feet, rendering their capture cer- 
tain. 

Poisoned arrows were used by some 
of the tribes. The Southern California 
Indians also used a weapon resembling 
the boomerang of the Australians,— see 
Figure Thirteen. It was used principally 
for killing rabbits and other small game. 
It is difficult*to determine whether these 
last named weapons, such as the bolas 
and boomerang, or throwing stick, were 
used by the ancient inhabitants, for the 
reason that the material of which they 
are necessarily composed is not very 


durable, and has prevented their preser- 
vation. 

Arrows played an important part in In- 
dian pictograph or picture language, and 
weapons made of exceptionally fine or 
handsome material upon which much 
skill and labor had been expended were 
accredited with peculiar powers, and 
handed down as heirlooms from genera- 
tion to generation. But such things as 
are left of the handiwork of a fast dis- 


‘ appearing race of people are rapidly be- 


ing scattered, and unless some steps are 
taken to preserve our antiquities for the 
benefit of those who come after us, our 
students will be obliged to visit the mus- 
eums of the Eastern States and Europe 
in order to study the abundant material 
that we have so carelessly allowed to be 
taken from our State. 
Lorenzo G. Yates, F. L. S. 
Corresponding Member Anthropologica: 
Society of Washington. 


INTROSPECTION. 


HEART of mine, for shame! to ache, and ache, 

Because a few things thou didst love are lost! 

What if some treasures, yielded up, have cost 
Thee dear ? —Is*that a sign that thou needst break ? 


Millions of hearts did ache ere thou didst feel 
One stab of pain; for amy heart can break ; 
But few can play the game of give and take, 

And come out whole from under life’s hard heel. 


So heart, brace up, and twang thy quivering strings 


Into new strength. 


Ask no more tears of me; 


Nor beg of me to voice thy grief ‘for thee. 
Poor heart, thou and thy kind are weakling things ! 


Carrie Blake Morgan. 


7 


MR. W.H. MILLS’S article 
in a late number of the Cal/ 


on the much heralded and 
ommercta! so-called invasion of America 
, Supremacy. 


by commercial Japan has 
called for an illustrated re- 
joinder from Mr. John P. Young, editor of th® 
San Francisco Chronicle. Mr. Young takes for 
his text Mr. Mills’s statement, ‘‘ To declare that 
a higher civilization has anything to fear from 
commercial contact with nations on a lower 
plane of civilized efficiency is to impeach civiliz- 
ation itself,’? and goes on to prove by the pub- 
lished works of numerous “‘ globe-trotters ”’ that 
Japan stands equal as a civilized power with 
Great Britain, the United States, France, and 
Germany. Howevernumerous may be the affi- 
davits of the polite sojourners in the delightful 
realm of the Mikado, any one who has ever 
spent any time there realizes where the line may 
be drawn between the civilizations of the Orient 
and the Occident. To place the two civilizations 
on the same plane opens an argument on a false 
premise. The mere fact that labor is cheaper in 
Japan than in the United States is a source of 
weakness to the former rather than an element 
of strength. Cheap labor never has and never 
will compete with high-priced labor. It is the 
old, old contest between muscle and brain. 

The mere fact that every one of the boasted 
manufactures of Japan can be manufactured in 
Birmingham or Lowell, shipped to Yokohama, 
and placed in the market at a price that under- 
sells the Japanese product, is proof enough that 
we have nothing to fear from our charming little 
tivals. Nine tenths of the so-called Japanese 
curios that are sold in the tourist parts of that 
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country are made in Europe by machinery and 
high-priced, intelligent labor. The very kimonos, 
the national dress of the Japanese, are made 
abroad. The Japanese are no more clever imi- 
tators than the Chinese and no more intelligent, 
and there is nothing more to fear from the one 
than from the other. When the nation has devel- 
oped and become broadened by contact with West- 
ern nations until the wages of its laboring class 
are equal to the wages of all other countries, then 
it may become a rival to the United States and 
England in the markets of the world, but cheap 
labor is not the one basis of commercial suprem- 
acy. For another fifty years we have nothing 
to fear. 


FRIENDS of the OVER- 
LAND doubtless noted the 


Our Editorial in the last number 
Educational in the matter of the Educa- 
Department. 


tional Department. They 
have also noted that in this 
number a beginning of such a Department is 
made. It will be our purpose to make the art- 
icles in that Department as interesting to the 
general reader as any other part of the magazine. 
Should it ever happen that the official appoint- 
ment as State Educational Journal is given the 
magazine, then a separate form will doubtless be 
published and bound only in the edition served 
the schools and those interested in school matters 
who wish it. Meanwhile, as earnest of our in- 
tentions, we shall print educational matter in 
the body of the book. The present articles treat 
of secondary education, but it must not be feared 
from that that the interests of great mass of 
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pupils and teachers in the grammar grades of 
the public schools will be neglected. 

This move may seem to some a departure 
from the purely literary character of the OVER- 
LAND, and yet it is not really any giving up of 
our motto, ‘‘ Devoted to the Development of the 
Country.”’ Itis a day, too, of departures in the 
magazines, and surely this is more in the line of 
good literary matter than the cheap picture-book 
style that finds adherents. 


ONE phase of the South 
African situation, and one 


Pa that should touch the pride 
Representative. of Americans, seems to have 


exicited little comment and 
called for no Congressional 
action. It is the astonishing fact that in all 
South Africa the United States is and has been 
for years practically unrepresented. Not taking 
into consideration the need of an American 
Consul to foster and report on commercial 
relations in time of peace, the. fact cannot be 


overlooked that on an occasion when all the 


power of the government is needed to protect 
the lives and property of her citizens this nation 
has to appeal to the paid representatives of 
friendly powers to act in its behalf. On account 
of the mean, narrow policy of Congress toward 
the diplomatic and consular service, our great 
interests in South Africa are looked after or 
neglected, by an English broker, with the rank 
of Vice-Consul, at Cape Town, and an American 
agent for a New York machinery house at 
Johannesburg, without salary. And the worst 
phase of the situation is that the Secretary of 
State cannot get a capable man to accept the 
responsible and arduous post for the pitiful 
salary of one thousand five hundred dollars 
allowed by Congress. The only American for 
years who would fill the place has been an old 
broken-down captain of a sailing vessel. Even 
he was not on duty when his services were 
needed. The dispatches do not say what had 
become of him, but he no doubt had gone back 
to his whaler in despair. Whenever a rural 
Congressman wishes to make a record for 
himself as a ‘‘ watch-dog of the Treasury,’’ he 
rises up and attacks the Consular Appropriation 
Bill and succeeds in cutting off some African 
consulate or reducing some fifteen hundred 
dollar salary by a half. He makes the most 
important positions impossible, and when there 
is an uprising in Armenia, a massacre in 
China, or an imprisonment of American citizens 


in South Africa, he and his constituents wonder 
where the American Consul is and why he 
does n’t act,—when, it may be, there is no one 
that has the authority even to invest ten dollars 
in a cable message. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will profit by 
the lesson of the past year and give some in- 
telligent attention to our consular service. At 
Cape Town, for example, we should have a 
Consul-General with a salary of at least five 
thousand dollars a year. Then in case of need 
this country would have no occasion to be 
ashamed of its representative, or have to go 
scuttling about begging some man to take the 
duties long enough to help us out of a hole. 
No wonder the European powers think we are 
still in swaddling clothes. | 


IT IS a fact worthy of note 
that oranges, lemons, olives, 


Cloverdale’s 4 figs, can be successfully 
Citrus ; 
Feic grown fifty miles north of 


San Francisco in the climate 
of the coast region where 
fogs are not unknown. Not only the winter 
tourist, but the average Californian, has been 
free to boast of the orange and lemon groves of 
Southern California, and has pointed with justi- 
fiable wonder and pride to the fact that grapes 
and citrus fruits flourish in the foothills of the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys on the 
east,— but no one thought it worth while to ex- 
periment with the soil and climate within the fog 
belt. 

The Citrus Fair, held during the last days of 
January at Cloverdale, on the northern border 
of Sonoma County, proves that many things 
are possible in the climate of our Coast Range 
that were not bargained for when the land was 
bought. The oranges, lemons, and olives, are 
as perfect in flavor and size as those of the 
southern counties or of Florida. The rich soil of 
decomposed volcanic matter, which makes the 
best home for grapes in the world, seems to be 
equally efficacious in the case of citrus fruits. 
The dwellers about Cloverdale realize this; and 
within the next two or four years parts of So- 
noma, Napa, and Lake counties will be given up 
to the profitable culture of the citrus fruit. Next 
year the town of Cloverdale proposes to erect a 
permanent exposition building for the products 
of the county, which will without doubt greatly. 
encourage the planting of orchards. The exhibit 
this year.was worthy of more attention than it 
received from the State at large. 
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COLONEL CHARLES F. 
CROCKER has again offered 


ie to pay the expenses of an astro- 
Expedition. nomical expedition to observe 


a total eclipse of the sun. 
The first time was when 
Professor Schaeberle of the Lick Observatory 
was sent to Chile to take observations from a 
point of vantage in the Andes. The results of 
that expedition were of the highest -sqentific 
importance; for absolutely the best photographs 
of the solar corona that have ever been taken 
were made through a forty foot telescope. 
Professor Schaeberle was able to demonstrate 
from them the truth of his theory of the corona, 
a marked correction of the views then generally 
held, and one of the greatest contributions to 
science made from the Observatory. The ac- 
count of that expedition has recently been 
published, with beautiful photographs, in the 
publications of the Lick Observatory. It makes 
a book much of which is intensely interesting 
even to the non-scientific reader. It requires no 
little faith in the accuracy of calculation to go to 
a distant country, climb a mouhtain range in a 
desolate region, fix on a definite point, and there 
bolt securely down a forty foot telescope tube, 
and feel sure that at a given second the best 
opportunity to photograph an eclipse will be 
exactly in the center of the photographic nega- 
tive. 

The brilliant success of Professor Schaeberle 
in the Chilean expedition pointed to him as 
the man to be entrusted with the coming obser- 
vations. 

The eclipse will occur in August, and the 
chosen point for its observation is on the sea- 
ward side of one of the Japanese islands in a 
sparsely settled and semi-civilized region. The 
party will have to carry with it all its materials, 
provisions, and equipments. The same forty 
foot tube is to be used, and Professor Schaeberle 
will be accompanied by four assistants. The 
Imperial Japanese Observatory of Tokio has 
offered to furnish interpreters to the party with- 
out expense. The party leaves about June rst 
and expects to be gone four months. 

Colonel Crocker is Chairman of the Lick 
Astronomical Department Committee of the 
Regents of the University of California, and 
has been one of the most liberal friends of the 
Observatory. He paid the expenses of the 
¢xpedition that went to Guiana, if we remember 
tight, to observe the transit of Venus, and has 
ziven the Observatory its photographic telescope 
and many other gifts. 


It is worth while to make note of these things, 
for on such public-spirited actions depends 
largely the advance of knowledge in a commun- 
ity, and the permanent gains of civilization. 


IT REMAINS to be seen 
whether the several small 


A 
parties and associations that 
are divided against them- 
— selves can unite on the one 


issue of ‘‘Free Silver.” If 
every party and man that favors the rehabilita- 
tion of silver as money will sink all minor issues 
and ambitions and unite with one object in view, 
the cause of such acombine cannot be consid- 
ered as exactly a lost one. A Populist conven- 
tion and a national free-silver convention will be 
held in St. Louis on the same date, July 22d. 
It is hoped by all the friends of silver that 4 
platform will be built on which both wings of 
the same party can stand, 

The late silver conference at Washington 
demands,— “‘ The immediate return to the consti- 
tutional standard of gold and silver, by the restor- 
ation by this Government, independent of any 
foreign power, of the unrestricted coinage of 
both gold and silver into standard money, at the 
ratio of sixteen to one, and upon terms of exact 
equality, as they existed prior to 1873; the 
silver coin to be a full legal tender, equally with 
gold, for all debts and dués, public and private.”’ 
It also declares for issues of legal tender by the 
Goverment only. 

However, a third party will not be summoned 
into life until after both of the old parties have 
had an opportunity to refuse a plank asking for 
the free coinage of silver at sixteen to one. 

The Populist convention was called purposely 
several weeks later than the other conventions, 
in order to afford the Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions this opportunity. The politics 
of a third party are for once in the history of the 
country in the hands of trained politicians, and 
they do not intend to be hurried or make a 
mistake. Men like Senators Stewart, Jones, 
and Cameron, and ex-Congressmen A. J. 
Warner and Pence, not taking into considera- 
tion the out and out Populists like Peffer and 
Kyle, or the hot-headed fighters like Tillman, 
have no ambition to gratify, but a principle to 
establish. 

If the Presidency should in the popular up- 
heaval come to Senator Stewart, no one would 
assert that it was the office that he wasafter. He 
believes that this country in suffering for the 
want of money, and if neither of the old parties 
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will assist him to obtain it, he will summon into 
life a new party whose power and influence no 
man can estimate. Thereis no question but that 
the West and the South want free silver, but it is 
a question whether for the sake of it they will 
throw aside all differences and march under one 
banner. If they will, one or the other of the old 
parties will he forced to insert the silver plank. 


The Warrior Bold. 


IN DAYS of old, when knights were bold,” — 
*T is thus the story goes,— 

**A warrior bold, with spurs of gold,”’ 
Went forth to meet his foes. 

But ere he started for the field, 
He warbled forth a lay, 

Designed to please his lady love 
When he was far away. 

He paid a tribute to her eyes, 
Which, he remarked, were blue, 

He also touched upon her heart, 
Which, he declared, was true. 

She was, it seems, quite golden-haired, 

And none with her compared. 


Well, ‘this brave knight,’’ you know the song, 
He screwed his courage up, 

And asked that human blood be served, 
That he might drain the cup. 

But when the blood was placed on tap,— 
As who shall say him nay,— 

This gallant knight’s demise occurred, 
** His soul had passed away.”’ 

But yet he warbled *‘ what care |? ”’ 
E’en on the verge of death, 

And still averred he ‘‘ lived for love,”’ 
With his expiring breath. 


Now, had he lived in modern days, 
When knights need not be bold, 

And maiden’s purses,— not their hair,— 
Must be composed of gold, 

He had not gone into the fray, 

But lived to fight another day. 
The plighted ring he wore 
Had not been wet with gore. 

There would have been no eyes of blue, 

No hair of gold, no heart so true, 
In fact, if but the truth were told, 
There would have been no ‘“ warrior bold.” 


J. 


Church Taxation and the Constitution. 


EDITOR OVERLAND: In the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY for February appears an article by F. 
D. Bovard, D. D., on the injustice of taxing pri- 
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vate property owned by religious associations in 
this State. The reverend gentleman urges an 
amendment to the present Constitution, exempt- 
ing such property from bearing its portion of the 
expenses of the government of the State. He 
contrasts the unjust provision of the present 
Constitution with the liberality of that of the 
Constitution of 1850, in regard to the exemption 
of church property, contained in that model or- 
ganic law. 

lam willing to concede the Constitution of 
1850 to be one of the best that any State of the 
Union ever adopted,—it was so pronounced by 
the ablest Senate that has convened since 1787. 
The judgment of Webster, Clay, Cass, Foote, 
Wright, Benton, Calhoun, Corwin, and the oth- 
er great men of the nation, is a sure guarantee 
of its being all right. Congress pronounced it 
good when it admitted California into the Union 
as a State in 1850. 

One of the features of the present Constitution 
is taken from the model Constitution of 1850. 
Article XI, Sec. 13 of the Constitution of 1850 
reads as follows: ‘* Taxation shall be equal and 
uniform throughout the State.’’ All property in 
this State shall be taxed in proportion to its valve, 
to be ascertained as directed by law. The Su- 
preme Court says: ‘** The words ‘ all property in 
this State ’ mean all property which is not pub- 
lic; and the Legislature has no power to exempt 
any private property from taxation.’’ People vs. 
McCreary. 34 Cal. 432. Also, as follows: “A 
statute exempting private property from taxation, 
and all parts thereof relating to such exemption, 
are unconstitutional and must be disregarded.”’ 
People vs. Gerke. 35 Cal. 677. ‘* The word prop- 
erty . . . includes notonly visible ond tangible 
property, but also choses in action such as sol- 
vent debts secured by mortgage.”’ ‘Pople vs. 
Eddy. 43 Cal. 431. Savings and Loan vs. Austin. 
46 Cal. 415. 

In 1857 the Legislature, at the importunity of 
men representing religious associations, secured 
the enactment of a law exempting the property 
of churches and other property used for religious 
purposes from taxation, in the face of the provis- 
ion of the organic law of the State requiring all 
property except public property of the State and 
the United States within the State to be taxed. 
The people of the State at that early date, when 
but a small amount of church property existed, 
compared with what it is now, appealed from the 
Legislature to the courts, and the law was de- 
clared to be unconstitutional as has been shown. 

In view of the fact that the church property in 
the State used for the promulgation of the tenets 
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of the various religious associations amounts to 
several million dollars, and the further fact that 
the exemption of those millions from any of the 
burdens of government necessarily shifts the bur- 
den to the shoulders of productive industry, 
which now has imposed upon it all that it can 
bear, we can but commend their action. 

The organizers of our system of government 
sought to establish a civil, not a religious gov- 
ernment. They ordained justice, which is the 
basic principle of all morality. This leaves every 
man free to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience. Hence, the line of 
separation between Church and State is very 
broad,—in fact, so broad that it is dangerous to 
attempt to pass it. If the principle advocated by 
Reverend Mr. Bovard be correct, then it would 
be proper and right to appropriate money from 
the State treasury to support the clergy, the 
choirs, and janitors of the church. In other 
words, it is forcing contributions to support 
churches, and the principle once established 
would apply to the particular church which could 
secure the most votes, regardless of all the others. 
We have many times been admonished that 
‘*God loveth a cheerful giver.”’ If so there are 
many very wealthy men in California whose 
voluntary donations to church and charitable as- 
sociations will place them in the front seat in the 
great hereafter, not one of whom believes in ex- 
empting his church property from taxation. 

The reverend gentleman’s closing paragraph 
says :— 

Finally, the taxing of church property is en- 
tirely foreign to the traditions of California. It 
was the pride and boast of this State that it ex- 
celled all the great West in the generous manner 
in which it encouraged religion. For more than 
thirty years the Church was free from the slight 
and insult of taxation. There was not a mining 
camp, however rough, in which the missionary 
and pioneer preacher did not meet with a cordial 
welcome. In all the struggle of the early days 
there was nothing like a mean and parsimonious 
spirit about a Californian, whatever faults he 
might otherwise possess. Californians would 
have spurned that anti-American, anti-Christian 
spirit which through sheer demagogy thrusts its 
hand into the collection box and tithes the offer- 
ings of self-sacrifice. 

At the risk of marring the fine pulpit oratory 
of the preceding paragraph, a plain statement of 
ltcts is appropriate. The Constitution of 1850 
Was in force until 1880, thirty years. As before 
stated, Article XI. Section 13, of the Constitution 
absolutely prohibited the Legislature from ex- 
empting any property, except public property, 
irom taxation. Church property, being private 
property, could not under the Constitution of 


1850—not can it under the Constitution of 1880 
—be exempted from taxation. 

| believe in Christianity as an agent in hold- 
ing mankind to a moral responsibility. I do not 
believe in any step tending to a union of State 
and Church. Our Federal Constitution and all 
State constitutions declaim against any such 
union. If there is anything foreign to the early 
traditions of Americans it is the advocacy of the 
adoption of the customs of the priest-ridden na- 
tions of the old world. 

A word more as to “‘demagogy,”’ which can only 
refer to the action of the Court in construing 
the Constitution of 1850. «If one were to judge 
of results, as shown by the statistics of criminal 
convictions in the State, the Courts have been 
quite as effective as a deterring agent in prevent- 
ing the commission of crime as have the church 
agencies. 

The reverend gentleman gives due credit to 
the early California generosity. It requires no 
stretch of the imagination to extend this credit 
to a later period, when the Union was engaged 
in a struggle for national life; then California 
poured millions of gold into the lap of the na- 
tion’s treasury and saved its credit abroad and 
its national life athome. This, too, under an 
organic law which does not exempt church prop- 
erty from taxation. 

Dirigo. 


Rejoidder by Doctor Bovard. 


EDITOR OVERLAND:—In a general way my 
Reviewer is laboring under the strong delusion 
that exempting from taxation the church edifice 
and the lot upon which it stands, the hymn- 
book, the Bible, and minister’s “‘frock,” is a 
long step toward union of Church and State. 

| beg to remind him that the States of Web- 
ster, Clay, Cass, Foote, Wright, Benton, and 
Calhoun, who put their benediction on the ‘‘ model 
organic law’ of 1850, do not tax church property. 
Califorhia and Louisiana enjoy that distinction 
alone. 

The absolute separation of Church and State 
is a figment of the imagination. The funda- 
mental principles of both are the same. They 
differ in their ends. The organic structures are 
separate, but not independent of each other. A 
pure loyal Church is the strength of the nation. 
A righteous government protects and encourages 
the Church. 

There is a sort of wire-edge on the criticisms 
of my Reviewer which betrays predjudice : 

** The organizers of our system of government 
sought to establish a civil, nota religious gov- 
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ernment. They ordained justice, which is the 
basic principle of all morality.”’ 

Religion is not devoid of justice. The “or- 
ganizers”’ sought to establish religion as well 
as a government,—that is, a government upon 
the Christian religion. This is reluctantly ad- 
mitted by my critic at the peril of weakening his 
whole fabric. 

**1 believe in Christianity as an agent in hold- 
ing mankind to a moral responsibility.”’ 

If Christlanity is essential to the welfare of 
society, then society should encourage it, or at 
least not hinder it by taxation. He believes in 
Christianity, and at ,the same time does not 
believe in giving it any cuarters. Suppose he 
believed in the public schools in the same way! 
In speaking of shifting the “‘ burden to the 
shoulders of productive industry ”’ and ‘“‘ forcing 
contribution to support churches,’’ he has given 
us only a half-truth. 

Observe, (1), that if productive industry has 
all the tax “it can bear,’’ what can be said of 
the non-productive ? 

(2) The church member pays as much tax 
on his productive industry as the non-church 
neighbor, and as well taxes on the ‘‘ millions ”’ 
of church property, besides paying “millions ”’ 
to support the moral education of the citizens of 
the State. 

(3) The Church in the community adds a 
hundred times the commercial value to the pro- 
ductive property it could have‘ without the 
Church. 

(4) The Church not only saves the State 
**millions ”’ in the way of cheapening the admin- 
istration of government, but is an actual and 
powerful instrument of government. 

We are reminded that “‘ God loves a cheerful 
giver.”’ I venture the opinion that God loves 
fair play and that He has no use for the man or 
State that oppresses righteousness. 

| regret that my “‘pulpit oratory ’’ made such 
a shining mark as to dazzle the cold,. steady 
vision of the law. The rent in my rhetoric is 
sad enough, but California’s Ursus horribilis, | 
think, could jump through the hole made in the 
law. 

Let this question be asked: Did the Consti- 
tution of 1850 “‘ absolutely prohibit” the Legis- 
lature from exempting church property from 
taxation? In answering this question we appeal 
to the legal documents and find the following 
facts: 


(1) That in 1853 a Revenue Act was passed 
in which church property was exempted from 
taxation. Statutes, 1853, page 235. 

(2) That in 1854, Chief Justice Murray says 


ETC. 


that “‘the power of the Legislature to exempt 
(from taxation) the property of religious and 
eleemosynary corporations has not been doubt- 
ed.”’ People vs. Coleman, 4Cal. 46, page 55. 

(3) That in 1857 the Revenue Act was 
amended, and the clause .exempting church 
property from taxation was continued in force. 
Stats. 1857, Sec. 2. 

(4) That in 1863 Chief Justice Norton 
quotes the paragraph from Murray, and says: 
“We think they are, for the reasons given in 
this case, a correct interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, and the omission to tax a portion of the 
land in the State does not render the Revenue 
Act of 1857 void.”’ High vs. Shoemaker, 22 Cal. 
363, page 360. 

(5) That in 1868 Chief Justice Rhodes over- 
ruled the former decisions and for the first time 
in the history of the State churches were taxed. 
That in the course of that decision he tacitly 
admitted its injustice, and regretted the hardship 
which would fall upon the churches and eleemo- 
synary institutions of the State. People vs. 
McCreery, 34 Cal. 432. 

(6) The Assessors and Tax-Collectors’ rec- 
ords correspond to the above statements, and 
further show that for the most part the minimum 
of valuation was assessed against the church 
property from 1868 to 1879, because it was 
generally understood that the churches were 
victims of an unintentional injustice. 

In what sense is the Constitution of 1880 
responsible for the taxation of church property? 

We ae told, “‘Church property, being private 
property, could not under the Constitution of 
1850— nor can it under the Constitution of 
1880 — be exempted from taxation.’’ This is 
queer reasoning. First, because he tells us 
himself that, ‘‘In 1857 the Legislature, at the 
importunity of men representing religious asso- 
ciations,’’ secured an exemption of church prop- 
erty from taxation, leaving the inference that 
church property was taxed previous to 1857 and 
that ‘‘the people of the State at that early date 
(1857), appealed from the Legislature to the 


- courts and the law was declared unconstitu- 


tional.” 

In view of the fact that nothing of the kind 
ever took place, we fear that the Reviewer has 
overreached himself in a rhetorical flight. | 
have shown that no church property was taxed 
previous to 1868, and then only by accident. 

Second, we are told that, ‘‘Church property is 
private property,” and therefore cannot be 
exempt. But “‘growing crops’’: are private 
property, and yet they were exempt under the 
Constitution of 1850, both by legislative enact- 
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ment and construction of the Constitution, and 
were expressly exempted in the Constitution of 
1880. They stood listed side by side with the 
churches under the Constitution of 1850. It is 
plain to any one that the only reason the 
churches were not put on the free list by the 
Constitutional Convention of 1879 was because 
the Convention itself did not want to do so. 
Resolutions were offered and the exemption was 
fully expected by the religious people of this 
State, but the resolutions were buried in the 
Committee on Revenue and Taxation. 

The ‘‘demagogy”’ referred to in my first had 
nothing to do with the Supreme Court, but 
referred to the Kearneyism and hoodlum spirit 
which dominated the State from 1876 to 1884. 
| think it is clear to a man with snow glasses 
that the genuine spirit of California never 
intended to slight her churches, but in the wild 
tumult of those days the wonder is that a con- 
stitution of any kind could have been framed. 
That “‘free libraries”? and ‘“‘free museums” 


were victims of the same hard fate has since 
been admitted and corrected. We have faith 
that California will deal fairly with her churches 
and exempt them from taxation. 

F. D. Bovard. 


Malay Sketches.’ 


FRANK A, SWETTENHAM, at present Colon- 
ial Secretary of the Straits Settlement and. for 
many years Resident, or Governor, of Perak, 
one of the native states of the Malay Peninsula, 
has published his observations and researches of 
Malayan manners and customs in a series of 


sketches and stories. Of all the hundreds of 


‘Malay Sketches. By F. A. Swettenham. New York: 
Macmillan & Co.: 1895. §$2.co. 


a 


Aphorisms. 


ONE who accuses you of indifference is ego- 
tistical. 

Genius creates, mediocrity enjoys. 

True politeness is the herald of a generous 
nature. 

Shakespeare has a lasting hold on posterity. 
What should we do for our quotations at pink 
dinners, yellow coffees, and blue luncheons, with- 
out him ? 

How bravely we bear the wounds which con- 
sciously we inflict on ourselves; how quickly we 
resent those which come from others. 

We should be slow to condemn our friends for 
their faults; it is often to their weakness that we 
owe our supremacy to their regard. 

Language is the only indestructible history of 
the past, literature of the present, and inheritance 
of the future. 

If, as Talleyrand says, language was intended 
to conceal thought, for what is silence? 

One of the chief benefits of conversation is 
that it crystallizes the opinions of the speaker. 

Edwin Wildman. 


English officials who have for the past half 
century lived in this little known part of the 
world only one other, Major McNair, has been 
able to preserve in print the home and public 
life of this strange people. His sketches have 
to do with the interior Malay rather than with 
the Malay of the Johore court —with their pas- 
sions, motives, characteristics, and peculiarities. 
He opens up a vista of half savage life that both 
enchants and astonishes the reader. It is a new 
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and little appreciated field for literary and scien- 
tific research, and the present reviewer, speaking 
as one who knows something of the life that 
Mr. Swettenham depicts so charmingly, is quick 
to recognize and congratulate him on the faith- 
fulness and sympathy with which he has intro- 
duced it to the world. Other than from an 
ethnological point of view the sketches are 
delightful stories, so the general reader may 
feel no hesitancy in dipping into them. They 
picture the Malay as he is, not as the world has 
long regarded him —a pirate and a blood-thirsty 
tiger. The work deserves a large sale and a 
careful reading, and it is to be hoped that others 
on the same subject from the same pen will 
follow. It is handsomely bound and printed. 


The Columbian Novels. 


MR. JOHN R. MUSICK takes for the subject 
of his second volume of the *‘Columbian His- 
torical Novels,’’ the period of the New World that 
might properly be known as the age of conquest 
and lust,—the age of Balboa, Ponce de Leon, 
Cordova, Cortez, Magellan, Narvaez, Pizarro, 
Cabrillo, and De Soto. 

In Estevan' the author has full scope for his 
powers of description and word painting. With 
the older Estevan, the companion of Columbus, 
the reader became acquainted in the former novel, 
** Columbia,” in this story the hero is his son 
Christopher, who is the lieutenant of Pizarro 
and De Soto. The history of this wild time 
does not need any addition of fiction to make it 
of the most intense interest to young and old. 
The author has done his work well and the old 
captains of the time become living characters. 
Professor Musick has made history interesting 
and in so doing has placed under a debt of grat- 
itude every parent and teacher in the country. 
The entire set should be in every one of our 
school libraries. It is handsomely bound and 
illustrated. 


The Three Musketeers,’ 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY have very 
properly prefaced their handsome new edition 
of Dumas’s most famous novel with a striking 
etching of the celebrated author. No book in all 
literature has been more honestly loved and thor- 
oughly read than The Three Musketeers. The 
valorous D ’Artagnan, the mighty Porthos, the 
noble Athos, and the crafty Aramis, are all 
characters that are known and loved in every 


‘Estevan. By John R. Musick. New York. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 

2The Three Musketeers. By Alexandre Dumas. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Company: 2 vols. 


language. Beyond and above the glorious picture 
the book, contains of the Court of Louis XIIl., 
of Anne of Austria, the great Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, the courtly Duke of Buckingham, and the 
intrepid de Tréville, there is an atmosphere of 
the times and the day that makes one live the 
life of the Musketeers as actors and not as mere 
onlookers. It is Thackeray who longed fora 
“‘whole day in bed” with ‘“‘the Chevalier 
LD ’Artagnan to tell me stories from dawn to 
night.”” The edition under review leaves no- 
thing to be asked for. Itis carefully and sym- 
pathetically translated, handsomely bound, and 
illustrated by F. T. Stuart and E. H. Garrett. 
The two volumes are uniform with the entire 
edition by the same house. 


Balzac’s The Magic Skin.* 


The Magic Skin appeals to two classes 
of readers, the students of philosophy and 
the readers of stories. It is in fact two books 
inone. Asa pure novel nothing could be more 
exciting than the tragic rehearsal of Raphael’s 
struggle, first with poverty and society and then 
with the horrible power of the Magic Skin. As 
a philosophical study it is the old battle between 
thought and will. The Magic Skin which grat- 
ifies every wish of its owner, but in so doing 
shrinks, thereby shortening the wisher’s life, 
is nothing more than an allegory of certain 
phases of modern life. The undisciplined desire 
for power and indulgence exhausts life and 
breaks down all that is pure and holy in exist- 
ence. There issomething so strong, so vivid, so 
horrible, in the story, that-one feels that only a 
master hand could carry it through and keep up 
the interest and reality from first to last. Miss 
Wormeley has wasted none of this force in her 
translation. The book is printed and bound 
uniform with the previous volumes revised in 
these columns. 


The Life of Nancy.* 


NO SWEETER stories of New England life have 
ever been told than the ten short tales collected 
under the title of the first. They are filled with 
that sympathetic tenderness, and humorous 
pathos that all students of the Yankee seem to 
find in their lives. 

It is useless to relate the stories of her stories 
here, for the mere mention of the fact that Miss 
Jewett has published another volume of New 
England sketches is enough to arrest the atten- 


’The Magic Skin. By Honoré de Balzac. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers: 1806. 

*The Life of Nancy. By Sarah Orne Jewett. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 13,5. $1.25 
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tion of her vast audience in this country. But 
whether the reader cares for the New England 
scene and the New England character or not, 
he will be amply repaid for the time devoted to 
this little book. There is a tear and a smile on 
Briefer Notice. 

THE “Little Prudy ” books were read with 
pleasure by past generations of children, and 
today new generations may read with equal 
pleasure Kyzie Dunlee', the brightest, frankest, 
breeziest narrative that one could ask. Sophie 
May is a prolific writer of children’s books. The 
stories deal so affectionately, so reasoningly with 
child-growth that the character of each little one 
comes out like a flower in spring time and 
refreshes all who read, suggesting to many a 
parent the means of obtaining their children’s 
obedience through love, instead of through fear. 


A Savage of Civilization’ is a story of hate, love, 
revenge, and anarchy. John Robarts, a young 
artisan of good character and ability, is living at 
home with his mother, whom he believes to be a 
widow, when he suddenly learns of his illegiti- 
macy, through a scapegrace uncle. Having ob- 
tained the name of his father, he leaves his 
mother and starts to wreak his vengeance on his 
father, a wealthy manufacturer in a distant city. 
The young man obtains his revenge, and meets 
death during the riots at the works. The story 
is hardly up to the usual publications of the well 
known house. 


Bulletin No. 6 of the State Mining Bureau* 
treats of the reduction of gold ores by the mill- 
ing process, according to the most approved 
methods practised in California, specifying the 
various processes in detail, from the ore in bulk 
to the final production of the gold bar; the 
whole process being the result of the experience 
of forty-five years in milling ores. It also furn- 
ishes in detail full specifications for building the 
most improved stamp-mill of today, with illus- 
trations of mill and machinery complete. Itisa 
plain and comprehensive text-book of practical 
value to the working mill man. 


THE famous firm of Raphael Tuck & Sons 
have brought out a charmingly printed and illus- 
trated edition of The Merry Wives of Windsor.* 
The illustrations, both marginal pen drawings 
Be eee. By Sophie May. Lee & Shepard: Bos- 


2A Savage of Civilization. J. Selwin Tait & Sons: New 
York. $1.00. 


$California Gold Mill Practises. By Ed. B. Preston, M. E. 
Bulletin No. 6, California State Mining Bureau: J. J. 
Crawtord, State Mineralogist: 1895. 

‘The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


By Shakspere. New 
York, London, and Paris: 


Raphael Tuck & Sons. 


and full page washes in colors, are by J. Fen- 
nemore and F. L. Emanuel. The book is edited 
by Edric Vredenburg. It is just the edition fora 
birthday or holiday present. 


Mariposilla,® the latest addition to the long 
array of strictly California literature, is a hard 
novel to classify. It cannot be laid aside with a 
contemptuous short notice, nor is it at all clear 
that it is one of the novels that has come to stay. 
There is a vein of gossip that runs through the 
book, albeit well written, that savors of the back 
stairs and the kitchen, and there is a certain 
element in the author’s treatment of the irrepres- 
ible and not uninteresting Mrs. Sanderson that 
breathes malevolence. The descriptive parts are 
well done. 


The ‘‘Middle Ten’’* is the title of a work 
directed against the upper and lower “‘tens,’’ or 
the extreme classes of society. The author 
shows, by the well worn arguments, that the 
middle class, are the people who really pos- 
sess the intelligence, industry, and genius, of 
the world. He justly stigmatizes the men of 
trusts and monopolies, the ‘* upper ten,”’ as mod- 
ern pirates, and the uncouth, ignorant ‘‘lower 
ten ’’ as equally dangerous. 


On The ‘Point,’ by Nathan Haskell Dole, is a 
cleverly written account of the summer outing of 
an interesting family on the Massachusetts 
coast. While the plot and love interest is small, 
the narrative of the every day events, is brightly 
told and made sufficiently captivating to hold 
the reader’s attention from first to last. The 
book is one to be read and enjoyed by the many 
families who have gone out of a big city fora 
like summer sojourn. It is tastefully bound, 
handsomely printed and illustrated. | 


cA White Baby,” by James Walsh, is one of 
those stories for publishing which there is no ex- 
cuse, and for which it is hard to see how there 
can be any demand. Itis a negro story of life 
in the marl flats of South Carolina. The white 
baby is a half breed child that is put in the bed 
of the black wife of the negro preacher. Its dis- 
covery brings about a scandal that fairly upsets 
the four hundred of Negrodom. In the end the 
rightful mother claims its own and sails out to 
sea in anopen boat. The last heard from them 
is among the icebergs of the North Pole. 


5Mariposilla. By Mrs. Charles Stewart Daggett. Rand, 
McNally & Company: Chicago: 1895. 

6The *‘ Middle Ten.” By F. F. Murray. World Pub- 
lishing Company: Titusville, Pa. 

7On the Point. By Nathan Haskell Dole. Boston: Jo- 
seph Knight Company: 1895. 

8The White Baby. By James Walsh. New York and 
London: Frederice A. Stokes Co.: 1895. 
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F. TENNYSON NEELY, of New York, has is 
sued a paper bound edition of Charles Warren 
Stoddard’s charming ‘‘ Lazy Letters from Low 
Latitudes,’’ under the general title of Hawaiian 
Life. Readers of the old OVERLAND will re- 
member these letters, as they first appeared in its 
pages, and be glad of an opportunity of possess- 
ing them in book form. 


THE recent numbers of the Nidologist, the 
exponent of American Ornithology and Odlogy, 
is illustrated, and contain much practical and 
scientific information. A new cover design, con- 
sisting of ornamental lettering surrounding two 
nestling baby robins, lends it an air of attract- 
iveness it did not possess before. Henry Reed 
Taylor is the capable editor and publisher. 


THERE being a universal demand for something 
more elaborate in the way of pictures of the Cal- 
ifornia Missions than has heretofore appeared, 
_ the famous firm of L. Prang & Co., of Boston, 
Massachusetts, was induced to send the noted 
artist, Mr. Louis K. Harlow, to the Pacific Coast 
last spring to make the sketches which have now 
been reproduced. They appear not only in the 
portfolio, but in mats and on marginal mounts 
for framing as well, and will be followed by other 
subjects in the near future. Joseph H. Dorety, 
of East Oakland, has the West Coast agency. 


THE Centenary of the birth of Thomas Car- 
lyle was celebrated on December 4. A meeting 
was held at Chelsea, England, when the Car- 
lyle house in Cheyne Row, which was bought 
with money subscribed in England and America, 
was formally handed over to the trustees, and a 
loan collection of portraits, pictures, manuscripts, 
and other memorials associated with the Carlyles 
was opened. An account of this interesting 
house, fully illustrated, has just been published 
by Macmillan. 
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THE selection of the OVERLAND MONTHLY 
by the school boards of the Pacific Coast States 
and Territories as the most appropriate magazine 
for their school libraries is an evidence of the 
wisdom of the school boards, and a mark of 


merited appreciation of that magazine. The re- 
markable advancement of the OVERLAND with- 
in the past two years, since Mr. Wildman under- 
took the editorship, has broadened its former 
extensive influence to adegree almost beyond the 
anticipation of its editors. The constant suc- 
cessful effort to present magazine features en- 
tirely new and original attracts the watchful 
attention of old readers and gains additional 
friends every month.— The Evening ‘Post, San 
Francisco. 


ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN delivered a lecture 
before the ‘“Geographical Society of California,” 
February 18th, on “‘ Borneo and Rajah Brooke.” 
The lecture was illustrated with one hundred 
rare views that Mr. Wildman collected while 
U. S. Consul at Singapore. 


THE cover of the OVERLAND this month was 
designed by Pierre N. Boeringer, and is a repre- 
tation of the ceremonial of the Sia tribe of Indians, 
the ritual of the Snake Society of Indian 
Freemasonry. The figure on the left of the cover 
represents the Vice Ho’-no-ai-te, or president,— 
the black and white work under the OVERLAND 
shield representing the sand painting customary 
to the rites of the association, usually placed before 
the altar, which is shown in the background. 
The ceremonial vase is shown in the fore- 
ground. The cover is ethnologically correct, and 
taken altogether is a startling innovation in the 
line of cover designs. 

(See the account by Anna Coxe Stevenson, 
Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 


nology.) 
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NEVADA. 


(A WEHIKD, far-reaching waste of sage and sand, 
Unchanging, mute, beneath the varying sky. 
Mysterious realm, vast treasures in thee lie: 
Snow-crown’d mountains, wrinkled, Sphinx-like, 
grand, 
Holding thy secrets awful, round thee stand. 
Above thy desolation storm clouds fly, 
And giant forms in spectral majesty, 
Trail their white robes across the dusty land. 
ln those dark shadows fairest flowers grow ; ee 
Leaping adown thy slopes, the joyous streams 
Among the willows of the valley flow,— 
ln the broad meadows lo! the water gleams, 
And lonely ranches like oases glow, 
a SAE Gemming with beauty this dull home of dreams. 


ALICE GRAY COWAN. &. 
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** Original Sketches by San Francisco Artists, 
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